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ARTICLE I. 
DOCTRINAL PREACHING. 


“ How myche spicry is more powned, by so mych virtu is encresid in 
pyment, so how mych we pownen more goddis spechis in expownynge, bi 
that we heerynge, as drynkyng, ben more holpen.” 

“ Cristen men owen moch to traveil nygt & day aboute textis of holi writ, 
and nameli the gospel in her modir tunge.” 

“Symple men owen not dispute abowte holi writ, whether it is sooth or 
profitable to mannes soule : but thei owen stidfastli to beleven that it is verri 
soth & profitable to alle cristen men.” 

—Wiclefs New Testament. Prologues, 1, 2. 


Wuart can a minister of the Gospel preach if he does not 
preach doctrines ? Christianity is nothing else than a system 
of principles, with their consequent and relevant duties. A 
State has its bill of rights and statutes, a corporation its con- 
stitution and by-laws, astronomy its fixed facts and principles, 
and arithmetic its rules. Revealed religion, in like manner, has 
its facts, truths and doctrines. The relations of men to each 
other, to God, and to eternity, and the duties growing out of 
these relations, find a frail foothold and a precarious existence, 
as pertaining to revelation, till there be a doctrinal body or 
framework to which they can pertain. 

The doctrines of Christianity are as the bones and skeleton 
of the human body. ‘They determine not only its symmetry 
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and strength, but they predetermine its very existence and con- 
tinuance. In them are the hidings of power, and around them 
are the compactness and nobleness of the human structure. 
The muscles are nothing except as they spring from the bones, 
and are braced and strained and made operative by them. So 
Christian duties and activities are nothing except as doctrines 
produce and invigorate and perpetuate them. 

Physiology teaches us that a good proportion of the nutri- 
ment of the child must be adapted to make bones, otherwise 
there will be in the child imbecility, disease, deformity and 
death. And it assures us that something more than a milk diet 
is needed to furnish this osseous solidity and strength for open- 
ing manhood. Theology has suggestions of a like kind, and an 
old school writer on this topic speaks of those who had used 
only milk, and could not bear strong meat, and so were feeble 
and sickly. The duties of the citizen are unfelt, unforced, un- 
known, except as the principles of the statute-book reveal, sug- 
gest and demand them. The perception of civil justice and 
the power to administer it, protection in right, a sense of secu- 
rity, and ability to live orderly, useful and happy lives, spring 
from and abide in the dry formulas of law. The Gospel in 
like manner is a system of doctrines revealing, suggesting and 
demanding a certain manner of life. Precepts grow out of 
those doctrines, practice is the legitimate fruit of them, and ex- 
hortation to duty is based on them. What is Christian life but 
certain principles in practice? Duty is the offspring of doc- 
trine. 

What, then, can a man preach, if he does not preach the doc- 
trines? He can no more come to duties without them than to 
inferences without premises. He can reach a duty logically, 
and press it powerfully, only as he starts in the assumption or 
proof of a doctrine. As well teach practical surveying without 
previous teaching of the first principles of arithmetic and geo- 
metry. This ignoring, therefore, of doctrinal preaching, and 
this clamor for the * practical as separate from the other is 
a stupendous blunder, and a devout folly. It has in it neither 
philosophy, common sense nor Scripture. 

Suppose one, in the way of exhortation, or “ practical preach- 
ing,” urge his hearers to flee from the wrath to come. The 
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exhortation or sermon is based on the doctrine that there is a 
coming wrath. If the hearers are not well persuaded on this 
point the exhortation is impotent. It is when Lot believes the 
angel and sees the heavenly tempest that he hastens his steps. 

A sinful man is urged to accept salvation by Christ, but that 
cannot be his duty on your dictum. He has a right and a ne- 
cessity first to know that he is a sinner, and in a lost state, and 
that the merit of Jesus Christ has been provided for him, and 
is adequate, and freely offered, and may be had on trust and a 
sorrow for sin. 

The court-room has no peculiarities, no comforts for the good, 
or terrors for the evil, till its walls are lettered over with the 
words of the law. And the plea of the lawyer there, and the 
solemn session of the jury, have no force except as facts in evi- 
dence are urged, and there borne home by the creed of the 
court and the principles of law. 


We are not, therefore, surprised that those preachers who 
discard the Shorter Catechism, and lightly esteem the’ use of 
doctrines in the pulpit, are troubled with a scarcity of biblical 


and sacred themes. ‘To meet this difficulty some reduce the 
number of religious services on the Sabbath and between the 
Sabbaths. Others abbreviate their sermons as in an economy of 
topics and material. And yet others make any and all subjects 
common to the pulpit that can be forced into seeming relations 
to moral truth and duty. Indeed it is a fact notorious that 
those pulpits in all denominations, that have disowned doctrinal 
preaching, have been the least scrupulous on topics, and the 
most fruitful of extraneous themes. In proportion as they have 
departed from the old-school policy and practice of abundant 
and thorough theological discussions, their pulpit has assimi- 
lated itself to the rostrum of the lyceum and the platform of 
politics, and given itself to intermeddling with radicalism of all 
kinds and guises on social, moral and civil questions. 

We can appreciate the draft and pressure on the resources, 
and inventive powers, and tact in using daily occurrences, of 
that man who is under contract to preach the Gospel through 
the year, and for years, to the same community, while he or 
his people have put under ban and embargo the very staple of 
a Gospel sermon. 
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Some, yielding to this clamor against doctrinal preaching, or 
gratifying their own inclinations in refraining from it, seek a 
refuge in the graces of rhetoric and oratory. They revel among 
adjectives, and disport themselves among tropes and figures, 
Forgetting that the words of the true preacher are but messen- 
gers, they add duplicate wings and the tail of the bird of Para- 
dise to their carrier-pigeon. And even then, instead of being 
loosed and sped on its errand, they keep it pluming itself in its 
pulpit cage, and showering its added colors and incumbrances 
to the praise of its owner. And when such preachers add that 
“bodily exercise which profiteth little,’ in the pulpit, their 
great efforts are wonderfully powerful for six or twelve months. 

Others indulge in the natural sciences, as showing the glory 
of God. They speak of trees, from the cedar that is in Leba- 
non even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall; and 
they speak of beasts, and fowl, and creeping things, and of 
fishes. And boarding-school misses, and sophomoric youth, 
pronounce the preaching “ beautiful ” and * lovely.” And for 
a season such preachers are the wonder and the admiration of 
the village. 

The artifices of all such as attempt to generate a power for 
the pulpit, after they have banished its only legitimate force, 
are of brief success and continuance. Soon their sermons 
become as a series of circulating decimals, the same integers 
reappearing with ciphers between. 

Herein is disclosed the secret of the failure professional, 
so many clergymen in the prime of their days. The graces of 
composition, the artifices, and captivating accomplishments, and 
novelties of attitude, gesture, intonation and expression, lose 
their power over the same hearers after a little time, or they 
wear away with the early professional years and ardor of the 
man. Not having learned to work that ever new and fresh and 
inexhaustible mine of doctrinal theology, his power for the pul- 
pit is now gone. His own people and early admirers weary of 
him, and perhaps through their own fault, when they tempted 
him to an exclusion of the doctrinal forces of the pulpit. 

The Evangelical Pulpit shows few sadder sights than a 
preacher just past his meridian, and by whose rhetoric and de- 
livery audiences were once enchanted and enchained, now able 
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to gain but the most ordinary hearing because of his poverty of 
thought. The cool temper of ripe years, the same audience, 
and the sameness of all those devices that once captivated, now 
compel him to abandon the power of manner, and depend on 
the power of ideas. And the dependence fails him. 

How different the case of Jonathan Edwards. He has a ser- 
mon written with the simplicity and plainness of a child. Lift- 
ing the manuscript so as in part to conceal his face, he reads it 
without a gesture. ‘The audience is agitated, and in tears even 
unto outerying. His theme is * Sinners in the hands of an 
angry God.” Whence his power over that audience? They 
were very far from an awakened or excited state, when he went 
to Enfield to preach to them. <A passage in his Autobiography, 
written while at Northampton, discloses the secret : — 


“The doctrines of God’s absolute sovereignty, and free grace, in 
showing merey to whom he would show mercy; and man’s absolute 
dependence on the operations of God’s Holy Spirit, have very often 
appeared to me as sweet and glorious doctrines. These doctrines have 
been much my delight. God’s sovereignty has ever appeared to me, 
great part of his glory. It has often been my delight to approach 
God, and adore him as a sovereign God, and ask sovereign mercy of 
him. I have loved the doctrines of the Gospel; they have been to 
my soul like green pastures.” (Works, 1: 23.) 


Alas, that a minister of the glorious Gospel of the blessed 
God, with themes so awful and practical as man’s lost condi- 
tion, and so rich and glowing and stirring as the doctrines of 
grace for his recovery, and with hearts before him so needing 
these truths, and with all that there is in life and death and 
eternity, urging him to unfold and press them home, should 
seize on the incidents of the day and the petty moralities of the 
hour, and garnish them for the pulpit! 

Can such have studied sermonizing under Paul? “ Nothing 
here,” says Robert South, “of the fringes of the North Star, 
nothing of the down of angels’ wings, or the beautiful locks 
of cherubims, and clouds rolling in airy mansions. No, these 


were similitudes above the Apostolic spirit. For they, poor 

mortals, were content to take lower steps, and to tell the world 

in plain terms, that he who believed not should be damned.” 
19* 
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And yet when a people will not tolerate the very elements of 
the Gospel, and its central and life-giving doctrines, and when a 
preacher will not elaborate and present them, what can the pul- 
pit offer? It must offer what so many in New England are 
offering every Sabbath-day — sacred literature, the fine arts, 
conventional moralities set forth in a mosaic of the poets, the 
practical sciences, Garibaldi and secession, domestic, social 
and political reforms, and lyceum lectures with a text. One 
gives an address on astronomy, under the sacred caption of 
“the Star in the East,” and another on the Persian philosophy, 
under the inquiry: Who were the wise men that visited the 
infant Redeemer? Possibly a terrible storm gives a list of 
topics under the head of “ Marine disasters,” or a conflagration 
warms up the speaker. <A riot at Music Hall turns his heart 
and mind, so inquisitive in biblical research, to that mob at 
Ephesus. The theme grows under his culture, and with his 
fertile genius and descriptive powers. He divides it: “ The 
glorious Orient ;” * That magnificent City ;” * The Temple 
of Diana itself;” ‘The moral heroism of Paul in attacking 
that city;” “Pauline illustration of the same heroism in our 
modern Athens,” and * The heaving and surging and swelling 
of that human sea of passions in the mob.” The text, ** Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians,” gives full play to his fine voice and 
trained person. 

The heralding of its forthcoming, in the newspapers of 
Saturday, has gathered “the masses,” who are to have the 
Gospel preached to them. If the spiritual adviser or the treas- 
urer of this pastor be present, the morning papers will report 
the sermon as “a great effort.” 

But we must allow for constitutional differences in ministers 
of the Gospel, and so different views of the utility of doctrinal 
preaching. Some consider what. will please, and so fill the 
church, and some what a people need and must have, to be 
saved. There is an account of a city minister who determined 
to know nothing among his people save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified. But he was an old-school man, and it was long 
time ago. 

There is a popular, urgent demand for * practical preaching,” 
and there is a great praising of it. Sometimes one would think 
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there was never so devout a people, or a multitude so intent on 
keeping the whole law. When the human tide has ebbed with 
the daylight from Wall Street and Mechanic Street, and the 
Avenue, swept by silks and satins, and when the long evening 
steals in to hotels and boarding-houses and drawing-rooms, 
there comes the ennui of being alone and quict. Some social 
amusement is indispensable. The theatre, the ‘* Sacred Read- 
ings,” the opera, the sacred tableaux or concert, the select 
party, and Mr. X., the great preacher, offer their attractions. 
3y popular vote the church pins the devout debaters. Charm- 
ing singing by the ** troupe,” who for the hour pour forth their 
souls in * sacred” music, a short prayer, and a * practical” 
sermon, constitute a delightful entertainment. The sermon is 
the centrepiece in the admired picture. Perhaps the Philistines 
are smitten hip and thigh with a great slaughter. Or ‘ dead 
orthodoxy ” is attacked, for all the world as if it were alive. 
The rough plank of some political platform is run out over the 
velvet cushion of the pulpit, and a part of the audience want to 
throw up their hats, and a part to hiss ; and they would but 
that it is Sabbath eve, or in the house of God. Or the sermon 
is a perfect floral shower on the congregation, and each has a 
cluster to suit, and so it is “*a love of a sermon” and * sweet 
pretty.” 

And then they wander back to hotel, boarding-house and 
drawing-room, while they discuss the sermon and practical 
preaching generally. ‘The conclusion is that doctrines are dry, 
unprofitable and even offensive. It may be very well to state, 
and defend, and enforce some of them, and yet the utility of 
the thing is quite doubtful. 

We may as well state the fact nakedly. Much of this * prac- 
tical preaching” is popular for a season and with a certain class 
because it does not disturb the conscience or interfere with the 
life of carnal men. It creates a warmth and glow often in the 
better feelings of an unsanctified nature ; it bears heavily on 
foreign sinners ; it plays among the philanthropies and charities 
of social life. The tax-payers and treasurer are not slow to 
discover that those sermons, having the least of doctrine, are 
usually preached to the fullest pews. They learn that the re- 


duction of the creed is the enlargement of the congregation. 
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It will swell it till it grow into the “ Broad Church” and _ be- 
come so large that it cannot worship in any house of God. 

This temptation to the preacher is immense to empty his ser- 
mons that he may fill the pews. Indeed we are taught in a 
popular lyceum lecture, widely delivered by a congregational 
minister, that professional men, and the clergy among the rest, 
are but the servants of the people, and so must come before 
them, saying, * What do you want of us?” 

We are reminded here of a candidate for ordination, where 
we once were, whose examination did not satisfy the council. 
He turned beseechingly to them, saying, * I want to be ortho- 
dox, I want to satisfy you, I will subscribe to anything you 
wish.’ Another council, foreordained and elected for the work, 
obtained the offered signature, and ordained the candidate, and 
in six months he avowed himself * a Unitarian as much as any- 
thing” and took a Unitarian pulpit and congregation. 

* What do you want of us?” What a question for God’s 
ambassadors to put to the citizens of a rebel province ! 

Why, even Balaam, who loved the wages of unrighteousness, 
could say to his employer, Balak, * Lo, I am come unto thee; 
have I now any power at all, to say anything? The word that 
God putteth in my mouth, that shall I speak.” 

There is an old record of a ministerial charge, running thus: 
“Gird up thy loins, and arise, and speak unto them all that | 
command thee: be not dismayed at their faces.” * Stand in 
the court of the Lord’s house, and speak unto all the cities of 
Judah, which come to worship in the Lord’s house, all the 
words that I command thee to speak unto them; diminish not 
a word.” And because of obedience to this charge Jeremiah 
had a hard ministry of forty years. He was interrupted in his 
preaching by his hearers, his lite was threatened, his sermons 
were so disliked by his people that he could not deliver them in 
person but employed a reader, the king got hold of his manu- 
scripts and cut them up with a penknife. He wrote them out 
again, “and added besides unto them many like words,” and 
then ** the chief-governor of the Lord’s house” put him in pri- 
son. In latter times this chief-governor calls a “ council” and 
has Jeremiah dismissed because his usefulness is at an end. He 
finally went down into Egypt, and it is said was there stoned 
to death for obedience to his ministerial charge. 
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How unfortunate for poor Jeremiah that he was not so well 
informed of the nature of his call and office and the powers of 
his congregation as to say to them: “ What do you want of 
us?” Then he could have had full houses and applauding 
hearers, and lectured with great popularity and profit from 
Dan to Beersheba. But “ Young America” was not then the 
pedagogue of the nations, and so Jeremiah, in the darkness of 
his times, lived and suffered and died a conservative. 

Doubtless the “ practical preaching” is the popular for a 
season. It carries a multitude who do little thinking, and ask 
for enjoyment rather than profit in a sermon. But can the 
fact be lost sight of that the objection to doctrinal preaching 
arises from a dislike of the doctrine? Where, then, is the 
utility or the power of the practical when the leverage of doc- 
trine is withheld? The less the doctrine, the less the power, 
and so the greater the brief popularity. 

Yet effect in some way must be obtained. Hence those who 
discard the real power of a sermon, whose strength is in its 
doctrines, resort to the schemes of the hour. 

Practically disowning the fact that sinners are ‘born again 
by the word of God,” and brought into the kingdom * through 
belief of the truth,” they manceuvre through the sympathies 
and emotions to beguile men into a religious life. They con- 
jure, they practise enchantments and incantations. 

There is a New School treatment of doctrines that claims a 
notice in this connection. Many, professing to love the truth, 
have theories of making it, if not acceptable, yet inoffensive, 
to the natural heart. They would cast aside all old forms and 
phrases, because associated with ancient and traditional preju- 
dices against the truth they set forth. Their views of native 
depravity are such that they think the truth needs but new 
terms and smoother words to gain popular approval. So they 
propose to cover it up in felicitous expressions and gentle cir- 
cuitous phraseology. The rugged statements of Calvin and 
Edwards are by them recast into euphemisms. They would 
disguise the necessary prescription with exotic fruits and con- 
serves, or cater to a suspicious taste with home-made theological 
confectionery. The patient is to know nothing of disagreea- 


ble processes, but only an exhilarating and joyous fruition. 
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Some of these religious empirics, deep in monastic and mystic 
alchemy, have suggested a kind of pulpit ether, an exceedingly 
subtile and mysterious compound. While inhaling it, as it 
comes with words steeped in it, the hearer admits everything 
preached, and has only a dreamy consciousness of something 
very beautiful, and very de Jightful, and very unintelligible. 

Others of this class think that “ truths theological and eccle- 
siastical may make a shorter way to the heart in hymns, than 
articles and creeds.” And so in this new mode of imparting 
offensive truths, and in the growing popularity of the orchestra, 
the faith of the church is to be set to music. Then, if the sing- 
ing is good, the creed will be “ as a very lovely song of one that 
hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on an instrument.’ 

As if the ancient and hated truths of God could be smug- 
gled into a carnal heart, or entered under deceptive invoices! 
As if the apostate race of Adam could be bound over to keep 
the faith by the garlands of style! As if the natural man 
could be slain by the sword of the Spirit, without feeling any 
of the piercing and dividing processes of the Pauline method ! 
And can the offence of the Cross thus be made to cease? And 
can man’s smooth terms so cover up God’s rough truths, and 
yet not rob them of their power ? 

The idea that a congregation, discriminating in doctrine and 
liberal in tendency, can be made to accept oui practise a fair 
orthodox creed, while they flout a formal statement and demon- 
stration of it in detail, is one of the weakest delusions of the 
pulpit. 

Doubtless some Christian spirits, all love and tenderness and 
obedience, perfect Johns of Patmos, in their moral and emo- 
tional constitution, may grow in holiness, and work with zeal 
for Christ, without being built up and strengthened in the 
oaken and iron frame-work of the old theology. There was a 
“beloved disciple” to write, for such, epistles glowing with 
love, and terse and earnest with the most persuasive exhorta- 
tions. But at the same time there was another to cast thie 
molten truth under its first heat in the moulds of exact prop- 
ositions. And each casting is a link, interlocked with antece- 
dent and consequent. And it is in the coils and contractions 
of that chain, each link a doctrine, and all a creed, that one 
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alive without the law, and stubborn and strong against God, 
is brought in very agony to exclaim, **O wretched man that 
Iam!” 

Nor can it be without design or significance that this epistle 
to the Romans, the very thesaurus of doctrines, is almost four- 
fold the amount of the three epistles of love. And it is the 
author of the doctrinal epistle who says to his former student 
for the ministry, “* Hold fast the form of sound words, which 
thou hast heard of me.” 

When God is about to create a man anew in Christ Jesus he 
takes certain great doctrines as his instruments, and under the 
action of them, there is an intense mental and moral activity in 
the sinner. Hence the Word of God is called the sword of the 
Spirit; and is commended to human use because it is ‘¢ quick 
and powerful, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit.” ** Quick,” alive, as a living thing, or person. “ Divi- 
ding asunder,” slaying, taking life, as Paul teaches us by the 
statement of his own experience: * I was alive without the law 
once, but when the commandment came sin revived, and I 
died.” He, therefore, who is a co-worker with God, must use 
the same instruments. 

jut man thinks in words. He syllables his thoughts, and 
subjects them to a mental articulation. If, then, one be slain 
by the coming of the law, be begotten “ by the word of truth,” 
be “born again by the word of God,” and come into the king- 
dom of God’s dear Son “ through belief of the truth,” it must 
be by having a formal expression of the truth in his mind, — 
“the form of sound words.” And the more full and accurate 
the forms of doctrine, the more thorough will be his conviction, 
the more profound his submission, and the more intelligent his 
acceptance of Christ. 

With different persons the successful truths are different, but 
the process of the warfare is the same. It is a fact, and the 
sinner denies it; or a condition, and he spurns it ; a duty, and he 


refuses it ; a confession, and he withholds it; a kneeling for mercy, 


and he scorns it; an unquestioning, unconditional submission to 
asovereign God, and he stoutly rebels against it. Probably 
in most cases of conversion the sinner falls in a duel with some 
one truth. It is under one well-directed thrust of the sword otf 
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the Spirit that he is slain. As he that offends in one point is 
guilty of all, so he that truly yields in one gives up all. Vague 
and half-concealed expressions of doctrine are, therefore, as the 
scabbard without the blade. 

With no clearly-defined notion of the doctrines, and so no 
ability to appreciate them, or susceptibility to feel their power, 
as “the power of God unto salvation,” what way is open for 
one to become a child of God? Of course we concede the 
possibility of salvation where there is gross ignorance of essen- 
tial doctrines. But it would be abnormal, and only through 
the copiousness of a grace that sometimes overflows its channel. 
Possibly a man grossly ignorant of the laws of navigation, and 
of the lights and charts of the coast, might run a vessel unin- 
jured from Bangor to New York, but shippers would not pat- 
ronize, or insurance companies protect, such enterprises, on the 
success of one. There may be a good life, where the heart is 
ereedless or heretical, but it is not legitimate. It is only a 
happy casualty. It is a life, too, that has in it none of the 
essential elements of reproduction. It is not a “tree yielding 
fruit after its kind whose seed is in itself.” 

And as the fact of experience in the ehurch, we find that 
frequently conversion stands connected with a change of faith 
in some article of the creed, and God is found admitting per- 
sons to his family, as sons and daughters, at the very time of 
their consenting cordially to the principles of his family govern- 
ment. And when the conversion is not attended with any 
change of doctrinal view, it is always attended with a change 
of feeling toward the doctrines. And the elucidation and 
pressure of those doctrines seemed to have been all of human 
agency that was concerned in the conversion. 

Our discussion of doctrinal preaching, as contrasted with 
what is popularly called “ practical,” furnishes a solution of two 
anomalous phenomena that have appeared in the church within 
a few years. 

It has been a matter of surprise to many, and specially to 
the older membership in our churches, that in the multitude 
of conversions in latter years there have been so few cases of 
deep, pungent, and thorough conviction. Their memories go 
back to days when men waged war with the leading doctrines 
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of grace, and struggled intensely with God, and finally gave 
up from very exhaustion. And when truly submissive and re- 
generate, it was with distinct perceptions of truth, and with a 
cordial acceptance of doctrines once hated, and with a vigor of 
young life. 

In late revivals we have seen but little of this. Men have 
not so contended with God. The controversies are milder, and 
the settlement of them appears more in the nature of a truce, 
treaty, or compromise. As the conflict was not so sharp the 
submission has not been so deep, even if total. The change 
from foe to friend has not been so obvious and marked. We 
have missed what the old divines and good biographers speak of 
as “the law work.” 

The explanation of this difference between ancient and mod- 
ern conversions is found mostly in the character of the means 
used now and then to bring men from the power of Satan unto 
God. By the law is the knowledge of sin. But the law has 
not been preached so much. The doctrines of depravity, re- 
generation by God only, and only in whom he will, the justice 
of God as vindicated and satisfied in a vicarious atonement, and 
in the everlasting punishment of those who ultimately despise 
it, have generally had no such complete and distinct and abun- 
dant utterance, as they had thirty and fifty years ago. 

A dim outline of truth necessarily furnishes a dim perception 
of it, a feeble struggle and conviction under it, and a quiet, un- 
marked conversion. It seems more a conversion of policy than 
of heart. The pulse of the new life beats feebly, because the 
generating instrumentality — the Word, was itself but feebly 
furnished and used. Men skilled to play on the feelings have 
succeeded in raising them to an unwonted height, and on this 
flood tide persons have been carried over into the kingdom. 

It is not impossible to conceive of a new creation in the adult 
heart where the means themselves are so superficial, and the 
passage from the old to the new is so comparatively easy. But 
in such case we must not be surprised at feeble and dwarted 
results. 


The means most abundant, and apparently most successful, 


in the last great national revival, were prayer-mectings. The 


services in them were brief, varied and exciting. ‘The narrow 
VOL. I. — NO. UL. 20 
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limits of time, and the number of speakers, forbade any great 
amount of doctrinal instruction. The addresses were hortatory, 
abrupt and compact. The meetings were not so much for in- 
structing as for exciting, nor were the feeling and excitement 
too great, if they had been suitably balanced by doctrinal truths. 
And, moreover, many of these meetings were * Union Meet- 
ings,” from which, of necessity and courtesy, several of the lead- 
ing doctrines, and those specially serviceable in the revivals of 
“dwards’s day were excluded. 

Had the doctrines been suppressed in the preaching of that 
Master in Israel, which we consent to exclude in our theory of 
* Union Prayer Meetings,” he would have had scanty mate- 
rial for a “* Narrative of Surprising Conversions.” The power 
of his sermons lay much in a cluster of doctrines that a later 
and “improved” theology does not make very conspicuous in 
the pulpit or pew. 

Feeble doctrines must be followed by feeble conversions, if 
any follow. The utterances of the children will be faint and 
stammering, and * half in the speech of Ashdod.” 

It has also been a matter of surprise, that with the vast addi- 
tions to the Evangelical Church, as the fruit of the late revival, 
so little working strength has been added. Probably never, in 
the same space of time, have so many assumed the vows of the 
church. Yet, drawing illustration of one point from only one 
source, the treasuries of our national and state benevolent socie- 
ties have shown but faint evidence of this great revival, and un- 
usual enlargement of the catalogue of the church. 

Why is this? Our discussion explains it. A conversion 
through the feelings and emotions, is not so radical and so total 
as a conversion through the doctrines, and one’s creed and prin- 
ciples. The emotional conversion works on the surface of the 
man; the depths remain unmoved. It does not extend thor- 
oughly to his shop and farm and office and profession, to his 
mortgages and stocks. They are not converted. There is not 
vitality and compass enough in the work to extend to them. A 
feeble conviction, and feeble conversion through the feelings, 
produce a feeble Christian. Not coming into the kingdom 
through a belief of all the truth, there is not the abundant 
material of truths with which to constitute a symmetrical and 
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strong new man. Ife is rather an emotional Christian. The 
various winds of doctrine sway him. He is wanting in stabil- 
ity, and is a man of moods and tenses. And his donations are 
affected and reduced by this type of his piety, for the gifts of 
fecling are but a small per cent. of the gifts of principle. As a 
man with no creed can have no Christian character, so the less 
the creed the fewer the Christian graces and forces. A mini- 
mum creed produces a miniwum piety. 


ARTICLE IL. 
SCHEFFERS TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 


Our purpose is not exegetical, but artistic. We have before 
us Ary Scheffer’s picture of this scene on the desert mountain- 
top — an admirable subject for his strong and severe handling. 
No artist has exhibited a finer power of compassing great results 
with the simplest means. There is no crowding of the canvas 
with subordinate details for the sake of livelier impressions. 
These devices of inferior genius he austerely refuses ; resting 
his success, in rendering his own profoundly spiritual conception 
visible to those who have eyes to see it, through what looks at 
first almost like a poverty of inventive skill, but grows upon our 
faithful study all the more for the very beauty of its unambi- 
tious purity. Like the Dante and Beatrice, the Temptation 
gains rather than loses under the engraver’s hand; for Scheffer 
derived no assistance from coloring. He either contemned or 
but feebly felt the witchery of an art which, under the manage- 
ment of so many great masters of the pallet, has achieved such 
brilliant effects. He seems all but a cynic in this matter. It 
looks like a wilful fling at the colorists —a taunt at their tricks 
of the trade — to hang a brick-red or dull yellow drapery over 
the shoulders of his travellers through the Elysian fields, or even 
yet higher representatives of the invisible worlds. We much 
prefer this artist’s productions, so far as we have yet seen them, 
in the steel or mezzotint copy. This is certainly a compliment 
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to the ideal and intellectual power of them, if given at the ex- 
pense of his supercilious brush. It is more than most even of 
the nobility of that profession could safely sacrifice, thus to dis- 
card the most popular appliance of its triumphs. 

As in the better known scene from the “ Divina Commedia,” 
there are but two figures in the ‘Temptation. The rocky peak 
of a mountain shoots up far into the thin air, giving a sense 
of great elevation above the surrounding country. ‘This rare- 
faction of the atmosphere is skilfully managed to increase the 
feeling of height and completest solitude. The jagged summit 
reminds one who has ever climbed these altitudes of their ver- 
dureless, cold repulsiveness. Sublimity at the cost of utter 
desolation is purchased too dearly, whether on mountain-tops 
or elsewhere. Satan, in the form of a rather old man (but not 
decrepit), shows at once his more than mortal make by a pair of 
dusky pinions thrown backward in repose, and a pair of feet 
also which clutch the rock with a sort of vulture hold; other- 
wise he does not reveal the fiend obtrusively. And these indi- 
rations of his devilhood are carefully restrained from exciting 
either a ludicrous or disgusting sensation. Ie is not the Satan 
of vulgar caricature ; nor is he the dapper Asmodeus of the 
novelists; nor yet the archangelic Lucifer of Milton’s stately 
epic ; nor again, the quiet, gentlemanly person of the “ Para- 
dise Regained,” — 


“ Not rustic, as before, but seemlier clad, 
As one in city, or court, or palace bred.” 


Whatever else you feel in his presence, a sentiment of respect 
and of pity both attest the truthfulness of the conception of this 
strange and awful being, to whom one would wish no nearer or 
more real approach. 

Ife is, at this moment, using his utmost persuasion to gain 
the eye of Christ and to catch his ear, as he points in earnest 
gesture to the far-lying kingdoms of the regions beneath and 
the glory of them —no part of which, however, is visible ex- 
cept in dim, suggestive touches, — with the passionate proposal, 
‘all shall be thine, if thou wilt fall down and worship me.” 
He is secking to arouse within Christ's bosom the ambition of 
a Messiah-conqueror and emperor; to spur him to make good 
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the prophecies and hopes of the Jewish nation by striking for a 
throne and sceptre with ‘shoutings of the captains and gare 
ments rolled in blood.” He is offering himself as an ally of the 


grand exploit, if Christ will acknowledge him as a superior 
Lord. 


“That thou may’st know I seek not to engage 
Thy virtue, and not every way secure 
On no sleight grounds thy safety ; hear and mark 
To what end I[ have brought thee hither, and shown 
All this fair sight: thy kingdom tho’ foretold 
By prophet or by angel, unless thou 
Endeavor, as thy father David did, 
Thou never shalt obtain ; prediction still 
In all things, and all men, supposes means; 
Without means used, what it predicts revokes. 
But say thou wert possessed of David's throne 
By free consent of all, none opposite, 
Samaritan or Jew; how couldst thou hope 
Long to enjoy it quiet and secure, 
Between two such enclosing enemies — 
Roman and Parthian ? Therefore one of these 
‘Thou must make sure thy own, the Parthian first, 
by my advice, as nearer, and of late 
Found able by invasion to annoy 
Thy country, and captive lead away her kings, 
Antigonus, and old Hyreanus bound, 
Maugre the Roman; it shall be my task 
To render thee the Parthian at dispose : 
Choose which thou wilt, by conquest or by league, 
By him thou shalt regain, without hin not, 
That which alone can truly reinstall thee 
In David's royal seat, his true successor, 
Deliverance of thy brethren, those ten tribes 
Whose offspring in his territory yet serve, 
In Habor, and among the Medes dispers’d ; 
Ten sons of Jacab, two of Joseph lost 
Thus long from Israel, serving, as of old 
Their fathers in the land of Egypt served, 
This offer sets before thee to deliver. 
These if from servitude thou shalt restore 
To their inheritance, then, nor till then, 
Thou on the throne of David in full glory, 
From Egypt to Euphrates, and beyond, 
Shalt reign, and Rome or Cesar not need fear.” * 


* Paradise Regained, Book III. 
20° 
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So speaks the Tempter. Power, mental and physical of a 
superior grade, ambition, determination, malice and incipient 
wrath, all are revealed in the strong lines of his pain-furrowed, 
fire-scathed countenance, and even in the firm and eager atti- 
tude with which he keeps his sliding footing on the shelving 
rock, The earnestness of his purpose starts forth from every 
fold and ridge of his muscles strained to utmost tension, and in 
the clutching of his bony hands. He bears himself as if re- 
solved on victory while already half conscious of defeat; for 
his utter discomfiture is written as distinctly in the silent maj- 
esty of the Redeemer as if the last emphatic denial had been 
already spoken from those guilcless lips. 

The figure of Jesus is one of the master-strokes of purest 
idealization. He stands on the very apex of the mountain, a 
step or two higher than his companion, with hand upraised to 
the calm heavens as if conscious of the nearness of some seraph- 
form or a convoy of them just outside the line of vision. The 
facial expression is full of serenest contentment with his present 
lot. It is most evident that no flame of earthy ambition can 
be enkindled in that bosom by all the rich-sounding names 


which the wily plotter can pour upon him, — 


* From Arachosia, from Candaor east, 
And Margiana, to the [Hyrcanian cliffs 
Or Caucasus, and dark Iberian dales ; 
From Atropatia, and the neighboring plains 
Of Adiabene, Media, and the south 
Of Susiana, to Balsara’s haven.” 


Equally impervious is his breast to * the pomp and circumstance 


of glorious war,” although in the distance he might have seen 


“ The field all iron cast a gleaming brown : 
Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn 
Cuirassiers all in steel for standing fight, 
Chariots or elephants indors’d with towers 
Of archers, nor of laboring pioneers 
A multitude ; 
light armed troops 
In coats of mail and military pride ; 
In mail their horses clad, yet fleet and strong, 
Prancing their riders bore, the flower and choice 


Of many provinces from bound to bound.” 
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He can be attracted by nothing of this. The idea of indi- 
vidual, sustained power, of self-centred mastery of every out- 
side aggressive or seductive influence — the proper supremacy 
of his nature and will over Satan and his entire resources of 
evil — stands out in life-like vigor from the canvas. Yet it is 
not a Gabriel or a Michael who thus foils his brother angel 
apostate. Ile is one of us, a thoroughly human brother of our 
race Who is thus defeating the common adversary ; a fellow- 
spirit winning a human, albeit a divine victory also in the flesh 
over the powers of spiritual revolt. Just here we realize that 
He was in all things tempted like unto his brethren, yet with- 
out sin. Just now we know that, in a moment, those calm 
eyes will frown upon the Arch-Liar, and that a soft, slow, 
mournful accent will paralyze his soul — 


“ Get thee behind me; plain thou now appear’st 
That evil one, Satan forever damn’'d !” 


Hardly could any subject give finer scope for that play of 
contrast of which the painters have been so fond of availing 
themselves, in the combinations of Vulcan and Venus, and 
other classical myths; the biblical studies of the mother and 
child, the aged Joseph and the rugged John Baptist and other 
hermit-saints of the Holy Families, and the Madonna pictures. 
The same favorite device is found in the Dante and Beatrice. 
But in the ‘Temptation, it is not the contrasted beauty or power 
of manly strength with feminine or infant loveliness ; not the 
delicate opposition of the two latter styles of gracefulness, as in 
the Mary and Jesus of Raphael and Corregio and a host of the 
old masters. A higher conception pervades this canvas, — of 
the contrary natures and histories and destinies of beings celes- 
tial and infernal, clearly imaged in the bold contrasts of the 
physical forms before us. Two kingdoms here are suspended 
in the balance that vibrates on its beam, but with no uncer- 


tainty how it will give answer. Keble’s sweet verses interpret 
the thought. 


“ See Lucifer like lightning fall, 
Dash'd from his throne of pride ; 
While answering Thy victorious call, 


The Saints his spoils divide ; 
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This world of Thine, by him usurp’d too long, 
Now opening all her stores to heal Thy servant’s wrong. 


O Lord, our Lord, and spoiler of our foes, 
There is no light but Thine: with Thee all beauty glows.” 


ARTICLE III. 
THE THEOLOGY OF PLYMOUTIL PULPIT. 
[ Concluded. ] 


So far as relates to the means of a just conclusion, our inquiry 
might rest at the point already reached. Baron Cuvier could 
demonstrate the mastodon from a small number of the bones. 
In like manner, from the declaration of Plymouth Pulpit on 
* man”’ and his * aspiration,” * the cross of Christ,” and * doc- 
trine,” we should proceed, without the slightest fear of mistake, 
to construct ** Beecher’s Institutes.” For Henry Ward Beecher 
has a creed, be it known, notwithstanding he is so much dis- 
turbed that his neighbors should presume to have creeds. All 
his “ Five Points” are there. He believes things, and that 
with his whole heart and soul; albeit he is at so much pains to 
declare that it is not necessary for other people to believe, but, 
on the whole, rather a presumptuous and foolish state of mind 
on their part to do so. Moreover, he preaches his doctrines 
with a frequency and an earnestness which no Puritan ever sur- 
passed; repeating and reaffirming them, with a copiousness of 
illustration and an emphasis of manner which are quite exhaus- 
tive. The character of God, the character of man, the atone- 
ment of Christ, the Bible, the Sabbath,— on these and other 
related points, Mr. Beecher preaches his doctrine with a dili- 
gence and enthusiasm which are most exemplary. ‘This is not 
changed by the fact that what he preaches is never Puritanic, — 
that, in his doctrinal preaching, he makes incessant and bitter 
war upon Puritan and Calvinist. 


It is not our intention, however, to complete * Beecher’s In- 
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stitutes” by way of inference. He shall still be permitted to 
speak for himself, and we will still be listeners. We shall 
detect no faltering and no turning back. With the exception 
of an occasional confusion of logic and cloudiness of words, he 
is singularly consistent with himself. The profound and philo- 
sophie Genevan was hardly more so. We beg our readers to 
note this. We affirm that Henry Ward Beecher is singularly 
consistent with himself as a Theologian, that he is not in the 
habit of saying a thing at one time and unsaying it at another. 
On the contrary, he reaffirms and reiterates his positions with 
the earnestness of a man who has thought out his conclusions 
and committed himself to them *“ for better, for worse.”” We 
claim that ours is a perfectly fair piece of criticism of a man 
whom it is perfectly fair to criticise ; and if anybody thinks he 
can, with equal fairness, or, indeed, in any wise, make out oppo- 
site conclusions from these or any other published discourses of 
Mr. Beecher’s, we have only to say, let him try. 

Should it excite our surprise, after what we have heard, to 
find Plymouth Pulpit warring with its might against the Church, 
considered as a Divine institution, the guardian and conservator 
of Christian doctrine, court of discipline, temple of God's special 
indwelling, and appointed channel through which the blessings 
of his grace flow down from age to age? Why should he not 
claim for the world an equal place, not only in the paternal 
benignity of God, but in his administration of mercy and love? 
Nay, we will stand up for him and insist that he is only con- 
sistent with himself and his * doctrine,” when he boldly asserts 
that, in relation to some things of vast importance to mankind, 
and where the Bible had furnished, for long ages, only darkness 
and confusion, there has sprung up at length, outside of the 
Bible, and outside of the Church, and all in spite of both, a 
light and a power Divine, which has made luminous and re- 
splendent the dark page of the written Word, and cast out of 
the Church the evil spirit of ignorance and barbarism and 
imposture. It conflicts with no past deliverance of his when 


he proclaims that this power and light from without shall yet 


bring a jubilee to the nations, of freedom and purity and joy, 


which Judaism and Christianity have failed alike to introduce. 
Whether Mr. Beecher has actually given utterance to senti- 
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ments so directly opposed to the Scriptures, and so entirely in 
harmony with himself, our readers shall judge. We put in tes- 
timony out of his own mouth, as follows : — 


“ As God, in reference to Christian communities, has a diverse ad- 
ministration, suited to the varied condition of the individuals composing 
them, so I believe that in reference to all races, all tribes, and all 
nations, while [le regards them differently, He has an administration 
that includes them all. I believe that Ile is alike kind to all, adminis- 
tering according to the same beneficence to all, — only it is a benefi- 
cence that, in its instruments and intents, is graded to their peculiar 
want and their special condition We know nothing but this: 
that God is the universal Father, that ‘the field is the world, that 
the race is God’s family, and that he is carrying on an administration 
which, though it varies from our experience, has an efficacy and a 
relation of some sort, which we shall have revealed to us by and by. 
. . + » There is infinite wisdom and love and kindness administered 
toward the races that are not surrounded by the light of civilization, 
or illumined by the rays of Christianity, by which we are surrounded 
and illumined. I should worship with less fervor, if I thought that a 
mother weeping for her lost child in India, had no sympathy of God, 
who knows her, though she sees him not. Do you suppose a heart 
with aspirations and longings in that benighted land has no God that 
broods over it with sympathetic tenderness? Do you suppose that 
God’s fostering care is withdrawn from every man that does not be- 
lieve in the Thirty-nine Articles, and the Five Points of Calvinism?” 
— (Sermon in the Independent of Oct. 11, 1860, on the text, * The 
field is the world.”) 


Unless this abolishes all ultimate distinction between the 
Church and the world, Christendom and the heathen nations, 
those who have the Bible and those who have it not, will any- 
body tell us what it means? What is the value, in Mr. Beech- 
er’s estimation, of the * infinite wisdom and love and kindness, 
administered toward the races that are not surrounded by the 
light of civilization, or illumined by the rays of Christianity, by 
which we are surrounded and illumined,” if all this is to ter- 
minate with the present brief existence, leaving eternity un- 
cheered by a solitary beam of light or hope? Or that sympathy 
of God for the Indian mother, weeping for her dead child, 
unless the doctrine of universalism be what he is driving at, we 
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confess ourselves utterly unable to understand his argument, or 
to see anything but an illusion and a mockery in the touching 
picture. 

It has been a common opinion that Christianity is the great 
power for moral elevation among men, and that the Bible is the 
fountain-head of its light. It has been supposed that the Bible 
claimed this, and that the history of the world, for the last 
twenty centuries, was a confirmation of the claim. All this, 
however, is now found to be, not only not altogether true, but 
a very egregious assumption and blunder. Mr. Beecher says : — 


“The world does not go through old stubble-fields to reap. In part, 
doubtless, by discussion, this matter has been settled. But even more 
because of the growth of a new influence among men. We do not 
yet understand that the arbiter of some of the most weighty discus- 
sions in this world is neither synod nor thinker, and that God arraigns 
them before tribunals the most despised, the least thought of, and the 
most efficacious, often. The rising liberty of the common people it 
was that put an end to this discussion, and compelled men to change 
their interpretations of the Bible. For, do you know that the inside 
of the Bible has been subject to the outside, ever since it has been a 
record ? When there is a truth that has its appropriate sphere in this 
world, and the Bible speaks of it, men may interpret the Scripture as 
they please ; they that study the truth as God made it outside of the 
Bible, they are conditioned to study it aright. ... .. And what has 
changed these theories? Not the exegetical study of texts, but the 
silent growth of a power outside of the Bible — the development, in 
the Providence of God, of intelligence and moral purity, and so of 
liberty and power, among the common people This simple 
fact has revolutionized the interpretation of the Bible on civil govern- 
ment, as I have said. It has put an end to all arbitrary claims of 
priestly orders to absolute authority over the conscience ; it has al- 
ready gone far toward reversing the notions that have hitherto been 
entertained of woman’s nature, and place, and rights of development ; 
and in the end it will utterly destroy those barbaric notions which 
linger under a Christian garb among us. The growth of life itself is 
the best discussion of all these truths. The thing in its living form in 
human life is the arbiter of all these questions of right and wrong in 
authority. ..... Power of life in the soul puts down decretals. 
Authority does not; ceremonials do not; orders do not ; doctrines do 
not; church-discipline does not. The ability to do this does not be- 
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long to any body of men on account of organization, though it may 
on account of the spirit of the individuals composing it. I protest 
against the ecclesiastical claim, and I affirm and avow the claim as 
belonging to the democratic whole of Christendom.” — (Sermon on 
“The Keys,” in the Independent of Dee. 13, 1860.) 


We had supposed, in our simplicity, that Jesus Christ was 
the light of the world, according to his own claim, not only pre- 
eminently, but exclusively ; and also, that he had constituted 
his visible Church, with its institution and doctrines and or- 
dinances, the depository and radiating centre of this light on 
the earth. But now we are to learn that the Church, in her 
sad yet cherished darkness, has had a day-spring from beneath 
Visiting her, and is henceforth and forevermore indebted to the 
world for the development of * intelligence and moral purity, 
and so of liberty and power,” for which the world had been 
long looking to her in vain. Let the Church henceforth know 
her place, and render “honor to whom honor.” For God 
works without as well as within. Jesus is his prophet, and so 
are Kossuth and Garibaldi; and the things which Jesus left in- 
complete Kossuth and Garibaldi have accomplished ! 

Our readers will not fail to note how beautifully all this 
accords with Mr. Beecher’s pet notion about the world being 
one vast commonwealth of souls, with a God administering 
to all alike in “infinite wisdom and love and kindness.” The 
Church, to be sure, is a component part of this universal com- 
monwealth, as Casar would have had no objection to admit the 
statues of Jesus and his apostles into the Pantheon; but let the 
Church understand that she must claim no preéminence in God’s 
favor above the heathen world. Let her never forget that cer- 
tain things of happiest presage to mankind have sprung up with- 
out the Church, and, as it would seem, in spite of the Church; 
and have forced the door and entered in, to fill the Church, 
dark before, with their light, and to bless the Chureh with their 
blessing. 

We are moved to thank Mr. Beecher here for calling atten- 
tention to a fact of great significance. That there are agencies 
and principles in the Church, working with a mighty transform- 
ing power, which agencies and principles did not originate with 
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the Church, nor with Christianity, nor with the Christ of the 
Church ; which never did, and never could, to all eternity, 
come from “the exegetical study of texts,” is only too plain. 
It is matter for profound lamentation that they have not re- 
mained where they originated, outside of the Church. They 
are of the earth earthy, in their source, their spirit, and their 
working. It is our purpose to give special attention to them in 
due time. 

It must not be supposed, that, inasmuch as Mr. Beecher tears 
up and casts away what have usually been considered the indis- 
pensable and main elements of a Christian church, therefore he 
does not hold fast the idea of a church, in some sort. There is 
such a thing as a church according to Beecher’s Institutes. 
True, there are no doctrines wrought into its foundations — a 
doctrinal basis is utterly repudiated, Neither is any particular 
importance attached to ordinances. Organization too is loudly 
declared to be altogether a thing of nought. What then is the 
foundation of the church, and of church fellowship, according 
to Mr. Beecher? The answer is at hand, explicit, and full, 
and free from the possibility of misconstruction. The basis at 
once of the institution and the fellowship is an undiscriminating, 
blind, all-comprehending love — in a word, * Broad Church ” 
love. This matter was expounded at large, and with the 
preacher's peculiar earnestness, on Sabbath morning, February 
5, 1861, as reported in the * Traveller” of February 9th. 
The text was VPaul’s injunction to the Church at Rome, 
“ Wherefore receive ye one another, as Christ also received us, 
to the glory of God.” Rom. 15: 7. 

Now mark! — In this same epistle Paul has been instruct- 
ing these Roman church-members, after a method most elaborate 
and masterly, in the great fundamental doctrines of Jesus Christ 
-— the utter depravity of man, the unbending justice of God and 
holiness of the law, the atonement of Christ, in all its breadth 
and fulness, divine regeneration, justification by faith, the sov- 


ereignty of God, his electing love, and the final judgment. In 


addition to these things, in all the duties of practical godliness, 

Having done this, Paul tells them there are certain minor, and 

altogether unimportant matters in which he perceives them to 

disagree — not matters of doctrine, or of morals, — and he en- 
VOL. I. — NO. ILI. 21 
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joins them to exercise a mutual forbearance and to permit a 
mutual liberty in relation to such things,—to receive one 
another in the spirit of love, as Christ received them. Herein 
Mr. Beecher finds apostolic warrant for total indifference to 
doctrinal belief, and the largest liberty which the broadest 
** Broad Church” need claim in personal and social habits and 
manners. He boldly rends away the old and consecrated pil- 
lars and foundations, and puts in his own notion of blind 
love : — 

“The spirit of institutions, and of the organized church, has been 
to judge men by, and to make fellowship with men stand on, intellee- 
tual arguments, or, worse yet, arguments of modes, governments, ordi- 
nances, and forms. We have learned nothing in eighteen hundred 
years, as a church, although by Christians there has been a good deal 
learned in individual cases. 

“The list of differences was very great among the early converts. 
In the early churches, composed both of Jews and Gentiles, there 
could not fail to be a mixture of superstitious and enlightened convic- 
tions; fragments of old observances and new liberties; prejudices 
nourished by the whole of the early part of their life; and revulsions 
from prejudices toward a more rational method. Men of every cast 
of mind, that had issued forth from all kinds of families, and that had 
grown up under widely different systems of education, came into the 
church — bringing, here fragments of heathenism, and there fragments 
of Judaism; here strong tendencies to idolatry, and there strong ten- 
dencies to spirituality. And these differences had respect to national 
customs ; to social habits; to religious usages; to all forms of belief 
and feeling; to questions of taste, of worship, of conscience, of recti- 
tude, of discipline, and of liberty. These were all mixed up together 
in the early churches. .... . Now it was impossible to work out 
unity upon any method of likeness and agreement. . . . . . Therefore 
he commanded every man to make up his mind carefully, rever- 
ently, conscientiously, and as before God, on each particular point 
of duty; and then he commanded each one to respect this right in 
others, and to leave men unvexed; certainly, not to attempt to sit 
over them and judge them. Men were forbidden to trouble or peril 
weak consciences by unsettling them with disputes... .. . The 
apostle expressly says that unity must be based upon an emotive ele- 
ment — namely, upon a sympathetic loving disposition, which will 
permit differences, and which will hold together by the bond of love 
men that cannot be held together by the bond of similar custom, of 
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similar belief, of similar usage. As love is more central, deeper, 
more unitary, and higher in place and power, than all other things, 
the Apostle says, ‘ Let men hold themselves into unity by love. Let 
these other things go. They will be taken care of in due time, by this 
same element — love.’ ” 

A characteristic piece of mystification! Tries to make us 
sce all modern heresies in doctrine and inconsistencies of prac- 
tice in that which Paul permitted in the Roman Church. Why 
does he not tell us plainly what it was that Paul permitted to 
those weak consciences and variously enlightened intellects, and 
then demonstrate the parallelism? Let us see: — A regenerat- 
ed man in that church, who believed in the Deity of Christ, 
believed in man’s depravity, believed in the atonement and 
justification by faith, and the duty of a strictly religious life in 
separation from the world; had a very tender conscience and 
not a very broad intellectual vision. This man verily thought 
that he ought to observe certain Jewish festivals, which in fact 
were no longer enjoined; or, that he ought not to eat meat 
which had been offered in sacrifice to an idol before it was sold 
in the market. Another good man in the same church, more 
enlightened, did not keep the old Jewish festivals, and had no 
scruples about eating the meat. Paul enjoined mutual forbear- 
ance, in the spirit of love ; therefore, saith this modern oracle, 
the man of this present day whose conscience is so tender, or 
his mind so enlightened, that he dances, plays at cards, rides 
for pleasure on the Sabbath and goes to the theatre, but believes 
nothing in Christ’s divinity, nor man’s depravity, nor the atone- 
ment, nor spiritual regeneration, nor eternal judgment — such 
aman you are to receive in the spirit of love — the ‘ emotive 
element,” not the intellectual, the heart rather than the head. 
“For,” says Mr. Beecher in the same discourse, “in the spirit 
of genuine Christian love, every one is permitted to maintain 
his peculiarities of taste, of belief, of custom, until such time as 
they yield naturally, if at all.” 


Will anybody suspect us of having put the case too strongly, 


so doing an injustice? That would be to sin without being 
tempted, since it is one of Mr. Beecher’s peculiarities that he 
puts all his matters very strongly and unmistakably himself. 
Let us hear him on the question of Christian doctrine : — 
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“Even to this hour, I could not state simple facts without making 
good men, pious men, orthodox men, feel that they were called upon 
to fight for the faith. If I should say of a man, ‘He is the most 
thorough Unitarian I ever saw, and he is about the best Christian I 
know,’ it would excite the utmost solicitude in men, and they would 
say,‘ Do not you think there is great danger of leading men away 
from the truth by such an admission?’ I hold the element of love to 
be the prime, the chief element of Christian disposition; and I regard 


it as high above organizations, and doctrines, and ordinances.” 


That is to say, a man can have Mr. Beecher’s love — ** Broad 
Church” love, and yet be fixed and resolute, above his fellows, 
in the rejection of Christian doctrines and Christian ordinances. 
We have not the smallest doubt of it! Would our readers like 
to have an illustration of what is meant in relation to * ordi- 
nances?”’ It is supplied in the following extract from a dis- 
course, preached Sabbath morning June 35, 1860, and reported 
in the * Independent” of June 28 : — 


“There is also coming to be a great loosening of our obligations to 
religious usages, as well as religious beliefs. Many have found out 
that the Sabbath-day is not obligatory in a legal sense 
however, are coming into the liberty of the Sabbath day ; and they 
feel, ‘ Why, I thought the Sabbath day was holy. I was taught that 
it was wicked to laugh or whistle till after sundown. But now I per- 
ceive that I was wrongly instructed, and that I can do what I please 
without committing any crime. I can write letters, ride out, and seek 
pleasure in any way I like, and not break Sunday.’ 

“ My friend, you may not break Sunday, but you may do great mis- 
chief. You have no right to take a liberty without thinking that there 
are children around you, and considering what effect your example is 
going to have on them. You are to hold this liberty of the Sabbath 


day — if you choose to take it — subject to this law of edification.” 


We venture to guess that it will not take much of a child to 
find out that this is very funny logie! At least there is no lack 
of young men in New York and in the general community who 
will say, ** 1 must not ride for pleasure on Sunday, lest I should 
tempt children to do what the Reverend Henry Ward Beecher 
says there is no harm in doing!” There is a way, however, in 
which this little point can be nicely arranged to general * edifi- 


cation”? —in something! Mamma,” said a child that had 
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been to church and Sunday-school, ‘ may I go out and play?” 
“Yes, my dear, you may go out and play in the back-yard.” 
“* Mamma, isn’t it Sunday in the back-yard?” Now just let 
all the children be put to play in the back-vard, and then all 
the young gentlemen, having escaped, happily, from the bond- 
age of early instruction — catechism and creed — can go ride 
fur pleasure, and Sunday is not broken, for it is no longer Sun- 
day, in the back-yard, or on the highway ! 

Let us gratefully acknowledge that Mr. Beecher does not in- 
sist on the adoption of his “ Broad Church ’’ Sabbath views by 
other men in the ordering of their own conduct. On the con- 
trary, he says to those who are so unhappy as to be old-fashion- 
ed in this thing, with a liberality and a tenderness of mag- 
nanimity, which cannot be too warmly commended : — 


* Now, I hold that every man has a right to keep the Sabbath with 
strictness, if his conscience dictates that he should. ‘That is a matter 


” 


which rests between him and God 


This refreshing outburst of liberality was in a sermon preach- 
ed Sabbath morning, December 9, 1860, and reported in the 
* Traveller” of January 5, 1861. We pronounce it refreshing, 
because * Broad Church” liberality does not take such a direc- 
tion more than once in a thousand years. With such very 
occasional exceptions it is 


” 


. “all the downward road 
We therefore record our thanks, being ourselves very old- 
fashioned, and having a notion, moreover, that strict Sabbath- 
keeping is not only “according to the commandment,” but that 
there is far more freedom in such a method of observing the 
day than in the other. 
It will further appear that the * love” we are considering is 
“gentle toward all men,” not only as regards * doctrines and 


ordinances,” but manners and morals as well. On eard-play- 


ing, the theatre, and some other things, in the sermon from 
which we have just quoted, the deliverance is as follows, to 
wit :— 


“ Now, on this subject of pleasure, men say, * Is it right for me to 
play backgammon, and chess, and checkers? Is it right for me to 
21* 
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play cards and billiards? Is it right for me to roll ten-pins?’ Yes, it 
is right for you to do any or all of these things. There is not one of 
them that might not be done in the gate of heaven, so far as the thing 
itself is concerned. Though I do not know one ecard from another, 
and do not know the first principles belonging to a game of cards, yet 
I do not hesitate to say that there is no more harm in a pack of cards, 
in and of themselves, than there is in so many pieces of blank paper. 
‘I am persuaded,’ says the Apostle, ‘that there is nothing unclean of 
itself;’ and so Lam persuaded. Of themselves, billiards, and back- 
gammon, and chess, and checkers, and ten-pins, are all clean. The 
question of the rightfulness, or wrongfulness of these games depends 
upon times and cireumstances. .... . But if Tam in «a community 
where, if my children play cards, they will almost inevitably, as the 
result of cause and effect, be led to gamble, then it is wrong for me to 
play cards before them, or to encourage them to play cards, under any 
circumstances. I am bound by the love that I bear them to do every- 
thing in my power to prevent their acquiring the habit of card-play- 
ing. But if Iam in a community where I am <atisfied that there is 
no danger of their being injured by playing ecards, I say to them, 
‘Play. There is no harm in the thing itself. The harm depends 
upon the motive with which we indulge in it, and the circumstances 
under which it takes place. And that which is true of the pleasures 
of which I have spoken, is true of all other pleasures. You ask me, 
‘IIas a man a right to go to a theatre 7’ So far as the theatre itself 
is concerned, LT agree with a most eloquent and venerable teacher, who 
said that abstractly considered there was no harm in it. And I say 
that you may go to abstract theatres! It is only the concrete theatres 
that I think are harmful! To them, I would rather you would not 
go. Not because I think there is any mischief’ in the thing itself, as 
it is said, or in that fool’s category of things per se; but for the same 
reason that I think it is wise for you to avoid crossing a street to-day 
which you could not do without going ankle-deep in mud, though | 
should think it wise enough for you to cross that same street next 


week — or rather next year — when it is swept and cleaned.” 


No one need be in doubt, after this, as to what is likely to be, 
on the whole, the influence of the Plymouth Pulpit in relation 
to popular amusements. It is like opening the great barn-door 
and shutting the little one. On the subject of cards we will 
put in, as an offset, the testimony of Green, the converted gam- 
bler. ‘To an intelligent Christian lady, the mother of a family, 
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he said, ** Whatever you do, Madam, never allow your children 
to play at cards under any circumstances. There is a fas- 
cination in card-playing which there is not in any other game ; 
it is the game which leads, more frequently than any or all 
others, to gambling, and I should say that your child cannot 
play at cards without being liable to that danger.” 


We make a single extract more from the same sermon : — 


“T hear the sound of dancing in the house next to mine —I do not, 
but I imagine that I do; I hear the tripping of feet there ; and 1 say, 
‘Can it be?’ It is the house of a deacon in the church, and as sure 
as you live his children are dancing! I have a right to call on this 
deacon and say to him, * My dear sir, do you think it right to let your 
children dance?’ If he says, ‘I do, then my mission is done. My 
business is to go home, and say, ‘To his own Master he stands or 
falls. Ile tells me he thinks it right, and I am released from any 
further duty in the matter.” I have no right to say a word more to 
him or to pass a criticism on his course. I have a right in my own 
family to do what I think is best. I have a right to prohibit my 
children from dancing if I disapprove of it. Or if L approve of it I 
have a right to let them dance. In either case, the deacon has no 
business to interfere with me. 

“ Now comes the other part. While you have this right, and while 
I would defend it, I hold that you have no right to do what you think 
is best for your family regardless of the welfare of other families. 
You must remember that others have children as well as you, and that 
your children may be able to do some things without being injured by 
them which would be damnation to your neighbors’ children if they 
should do them.” 


* The great barn-door and the little one! Is it not sufticiently 
plain what Mr. Beecher would include in his * Broad Church,” 
however one may be puzzled as to what he would exclude ? 


How transcendent the result would be, is thus set forth, to 
wit: — 


“Receive one another as Christ also received you, with your sins, 
and infirmities, and weaknesses, and faults, and stumblings, and all 
things that make you hateful before God’s law. If we knew how to 
do this, oh, what households it would make; oh, what churches it 
would make; oh, what a life this would be!” 


Who can doubt it, if Mr. Beecher’s interpretation be re- 
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ceived! What churches it would make! The case is plain to 
a demonstration. low wonderful, too, must the love be that 
could do all this! Nothing less, surely, than a * universal 
solvent,” as Mr. Beecher calls it. Blessed day in which we 
live, to hear it proclaimed, so far transcending all known powers 
of attraction, human or divine — Platonic love, * odyllic force,” 
and all past phases of divine and Christian affection. 

One thing is sufficiently plain, which is, that the Church 
which has now been sketched is not at all after the Scriptural 
pattern. For that has a distinctly doctrinal basis. Who needs 
to be reminded that no one thing was more prominent in Paul’s 
public life, as an apostle and minister of Christ, than the eXpo- 
sition and inculcation of doctrine? He exhorted Timothy, and 
through Timothy the churches, to hold fast even the ** form 
of sound words;”" and predicted with sorrow, as a grievous 
calamity, that the time would come in the history of those early 
churches, when they would not * endure sound doctrine.” Nay, 
with all the authority of his apostolic office, he enjoined the 
Church at Rome — the very church of which we have been 
told that they were to receive, without discrimination of doc- 
trine, ** weak men, poor men, treacherous men, mean men, all 
men,’ — that self-same church Paul commanded with an 
authority that was divine, “* Now I beseech you, brethren, 
mark them which cause divisions and offences contrary to the 
doctrine which ye have learned ; and avoid them.” Rom. 16: 17. 
John says the same thing for substance in his second epistle, 
“If there come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, 
receive him not into your house; neither bid him God-speed: 
For he that biddeth him God-speed, is partaker of his evil 
deeds.” Verses 10, 11. The reader of the New Testament 
will remember that these are the mildest things which are said 
of those who inculcate false doctrine, or reject the true. 

It is equally plain that the Church of the Scriptures, estab- 
lished on a doctrinal basis, was to have ordinances and to 
maintain them, as the Sabbath, the Lord’s Supper and Baptism. 
That it was to be an organized body, with authority of disci- 
pline in doctrine and morals, is involved in the very nature of 
the case, and is abundantly evident from the whole tenor of the 
epistles apostolic. Moreover, this Scriptural Church, thus 
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founded and constituted, was to be, and was constantly affirmed 
to be, separate from the world and far above the world, 
“ washed, sanctified, justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and by the Spirit of our God”; “a city set upon a hill” ; 
« living stones’; “a Spiritual house”; a chosen generation, 
a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people.” Such 
is the idea of a Church scriptural and apostolic. Mr. Beech- 
er’s idea is briefly comprehended in confident and unambiguous 
phrase : — 


“Now I hold that there will never be unity in the church, except 
on the principle set forth in the text —namely, that of receiving men 
by the power of our own love, and not on account of anything in them. 
We are to unify Christians, not by intellectual beliefs; not by the 
power of ideas; not by identical tastes ; not by like partialities ; not 
by ordinances.” 


As to the members being a “ Spiritual house,” or a “ peculiar 
people,” his language is equally frank and explicit : — 


“ As for men in the church, I never thought that they, when tried, 
were any stronger than other men. I believe that nothing is wanting 
but the occasion to make them as bad as other men. There are those 
who think that church members are men especially characterized by 
goodness; but they are like a gate without a latch, which, if a man 
leans against it, opens and lets him down. And let a man see them 
in cireumstances where their real character is developed, and he would 
say, ‘There is no soundness in the chureh.’” — (Sermon preached 
Sabbath morning, Oct. 28, 1860, and reported in the * Traveller” of 
Dec. 15.) 


We shall still maintain that, however these views may be at 
variance with the institutions of the apostles, they are in fullest 


harmony with ** Beecher’s Institutes.” ‘To a facility of expo- 


sition such as his, why should anything be impossible? Or with 
his views of the Bible as a whole, why should any exposition be 
thought necessary, or any appeal to its authority ? 

The community has been. startled occasionally by reported 
sayings of Mr. Beecher upon the Bible, which seemed wide 
asunder from the faith of the Church, and sounded strangely 
like the published sentiments of men who have been ruled out 
of the ranks of the orthodoxy in England, and have found it 
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expedient to surrender their chairs in the University or the 
Theological College ; the Morells and Davidsons, and Maurices 
and Newmans, who have been seen advancing, at various dis- 
tances and with different degrees of speed, for some years past, 
toward the dreary region of naturalism and infidelity. Thus 
in a sermon preached in Plymouth Church, October 2, 1859, 
he is reported to have said, in reply to a young man who had 
told him in a letter that the religion of the Bible, as he read or 
heard it, excited rebellion in his heart, almost disgust, and he 
could not believe it ; but that religion in the life awakened his 
highest admiration : — 


“ And when a man says, ‘I believe in religion when I see it ex- 
emplified in true Christians; but when I see religion as it is in the 
Bible, I do not believe in it,’ he states what is true of every other man 
as well as himself. Neither do I believe in religion as it is in the 
letter, nor do you, nor does anybody Let me say, then, in 
reference to this state of mind, first, that the Bible is not itself, and 
never was-meant to be an object of reverence, as if it were an idol or 
a god. It is simply a guide-book. . . . . A guide-book is meant only 
to lead a man ¢o the thing described. [‘ Murray’s Guide-book to Italy’ 
is cited in illustration.] Then its use ends. His judgment should be 
determined not by the book, but by the thing itself. Now the Bible 
is not a book which a man is to reverence as if it were a god 
The truth of the Word of God is to be found outside of the Bible, not 
inside of it..” (Report of the “ Independent,” Oct. 13, 1859.) 


All this sounded very strange at the time, and difficult to be 
reconciled with the common experience and faith of Christians. 
We were willing to suppose, however, that Mr. Beecher could 
not possibly intend all that his words seemed to imply ; we were 
willing to apply to him the same law of construction which he 
applied to the Bible, and to say that, while to our faith, the 
“letter” of his preaching was false, and impossible to be re- 
ceived, exciting rebellion in our heart and almost disgust, the 
“thing ” ‘to be found outside of” his preaching, ** not inside,” 
must be all right and exceeding marvellous! Subsequent and 
recent deliverances have relieved the perplexity, and set this 
whole matter in a clear light. On the first Sabbath of the 
present year he seems to have addressed himself to this subject 


in good earnest, and to have taken in hand an enterprise which, 
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after his occasional labors in the same direction, we think he 
must have found comparatively easy of achievement, — which 
was to abate the excessive reverence of his people for the Bible ; 
which excessive reverence, he tells them, is one of two great 
evils that afflict society ; the other being infidelity ! These, he 
says, are two extremes. The fair and necessary inference 
would seem to be that Mr. Beecher stands, in his own estima- 
tion, just half way between this excessive reverence for the 
Bible and infidelity. 

We are first treated to another specimen of the preacher’s 
incredible genius in expounding. His text is as follows: — 
“Do we begin again to commend ourselves? or need we, as 
some others, epistles of commendation to you, or letters of com- 
mendation from you? Ye are our epistle, written in our hearts, 
known and read of all men. For as much as ye are manifestly 
declared to be the epistle of Christ, ministered by us, written 
not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God; not in 
tables of stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart.” (2 Cor. 3: 
1-3.) 

The Apostle’s meaning is plain enough. He tells the Corin- 
thian Christians that their own religious experience, wrought 
in their hearts by the Holy Spirit, through his ministry of the 
Word, is, for them, better testimony to his character th: an any 
letters of recommendation he coul | have brought, written with 
pen and ink by man; and herein Mr. Beccher finds Paul de- 
claring that the experience of these Corinthians is better than 
the Bible! The Apostle then proceeds to discourse at large on 
the Gospel as a spiritual dispensation, declaring that the law, 
written with God’s finger and perfect, kills if it stands apart 
from the ministration of the Spirit; that the New Testament, 
or Gospel, in the mere letter of it, is only condemnation ; and 
that even the living Christian preachers, with their living 
experiences and inspiration, declaring the Gospel without the 
Spirit’s superadded ministration, are a savor of death unto death. 
In all which Mr. Beecher finds reiterated Pauline testimony to 
the great and essential superiority of personal religious experience 
to the Bible! There is nothing to be said to exposition like this, 


nor do we wonder that the man who perpetrates it sees idolatry 
as bad as infidelity, in the old-fashioned reverence for the Bible. 
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We should say that, to one in his position, that old-fashioned 
reverence for the Bible is decidedly the extremer extreme of 
the two. But let us hear his words:— 


“Christ’s truth, written on their hearts, was more glorious he de- 
clares then than what ?— Than the Bible? Exactly that... . The 
truth simply and fully stated is this: Christian men are living Bibles 
known and read of all men; and they have more power and are of 
more importance in the work of grace in this world than any written 
Bibles And so this doctrine that I am endeavoring to illus- 
trate stands between two dangerous extremes — infidelity and idolatry, 
One class are idolaters of the Bible, and talk as if it was what heathen 
idols are On the other side, there are men who do not be- 
lieve in the Bible at all as the inspired word of God. Thus, 
then, there are these two extremes : one composed of a set of men who 
are idolaters of the Bible, and the other composed of a set of men who 
are infidels in respect to the Bible.” (Report in “ The Independent,” 
Jan. 17, 1861.) 


Will it not be a case almost to excite compassion if, after 
this, Mr. Beecher, poor man! is troubled any more with un- 
due reverence for the Bible among his flock, whatever the 
developments may be in the direction of that other extreme ? 

While we are writing, and before the ink which flowed into 
the preceding sentence is dry, the * Evening Traveller” of Feb- 
ruary 25, comes to us with the report of the sermon preached 
in Plymouth Pulpit on the evening of the previous Sabbath. 
We gather from this sermon that the * dangerous extreme” of 
Bible-reverence — twin abomination with infidelity — still lin- 
gers in that congregation, to afflict the soul of the pastor, and 
to exercise his baffled and weary wits yet further in its extir- 
pation. With characteristic decision he addresses himself anew 
to the task. It is a vital point. On Sabbath evening, Febru- 
ary 17, Mr. Beecher is reported to have articulated after the 
manner following, to wit : — 


“The Word of God has no intrinsic power. It is powerful ina 
certain way. There are many people who seem to think there is a 
God in it, just as the heathen think there is a God in their idols, and 
just as some think that certain ordinances are instinct with the divine 
element, so that they emit a stream of light and virtue that make 
men better by the contact. No such thing. Who made this Bible? 
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Ground rags — leaves are the material. Whence come these spots 
of ink? It is simple printer’s ink. What are these words? Human 
letters —a human alphabet. Is this paper, this ink, divinity? Is 
God enshrined in it? What is it, then, but superstition and idolatry 
for you to entertain the notion that this book is a kind of ordinance 
or sacrament, and that there is something inherent in it over and 
above its mere teaching?” 

Now let it be carefully noted how this teaching meets a case 
which may be supposed sometimes to arise. A member of the 
Plymouth congregation finds himself just in the state of mind 
so accurately described. He is alone in his chamber. Some- 
thing makes him unusually serious, he cannot tell what. Mem- 
ories of the past come thronging into his soul — father, mother, 
childhood, early home, with their associations, thrice sacred 
now. Ilis heart burns within him. His Bible lies upon the 
table. It is the same that his mother gave him. The hand 
which placed it in his has long been still. He is a man now, 
yet the sight of that Bible has often waked up recollections 
which have grasped him like a giant, subduing him to the 


weakness of a child.  Ifis soul is troubled. His mother’s deep 


reverence for God’s Book, and her boy’s neglect of it — what 
asad and painful contrast! The connection between his own 
neglect of the Bible and his forgetfulness of God seems to him 
as plain as between his mother’s piety and her reverence for 
the sacred Book. In this state of mind he opens at random, 
and reads in the fiftieth Psalm: ‘** These things hast thou done, 
and I kept silence; thou thoughtest that I was altogether 
such an one as thyself: but I will reprove thee, and set them 
in order before thine eyes. Now consider this, ye that forget 
God, lest I tear you in pieces, and there be none to deliver.” 
Itseems to him that God himself is speaking to him in these 
words of the Bible, and he says, ** My flesh trembleth for fear 
of thee, and Tam afraid of thy judgments.” Just at this point 
the thought flashes upon him that he is getting to be supersti- 
tious, and he is almost ashamed of his weakness. Then he 
remembers having sat in Plymouth Church on a Sabbath even- 
ing when the preacher, in one of his earnest and eloquent 
moods, ridiculed the idea of a man “ trembling with profound 
veneration ”’ before the Bible, “as if in the presence of God;” 
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and he is strongly tempted to shut the book, and to go out of his 
chamber into the noise of the street. But his mother’s hand 
is on his arm, the hand that gave him that Book. In a half- 
decided frame he turns the leaves carelessly, and reads again : 
... “to this man will I look, even to him that is poor and 
of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at my word.” Isa. 66: 2, 
* Trembleth at my word,” he repeats thoughtfully to himself; 
* and this is Gon’s word ; and God is speaking to me here, and 
Iam in his presence!” Shall he fall down with his face on 
his mother’s Bible, and pray and confess to his mother’s God ? 
A voice long familiar, and which he has loved to hear, seems to 
break the awful stillness, but he shudders with a strange sick- 
ness at his heart, as he listens now : — ** Fool! to stand trem- 
bling before the Bible, as if in the presence of God. That 
book is not a God, but a guide-book, a map, human letters, 


spots of ink, ground rags!” 


The oracles conflict. To which 
do you want him to stop his ears ? 

It seems likely enough, that to the peculiar and peerless in- 
tellection of Mr. Beecher, the old adage about extremes meet- 
ing, should sometime have its fulfilment in the matter of those 
two special dangers— excessive reverence for the Bible, and 
infidelity. What could the result be expected to be, in sucha 
case, but that two such “ dangerous extremes” should form in 
combination, another danger, of vastly aggravated dimensions, 
too much almost for the equanimity even of so great a faith as 
his! That the thing has so come to pass, is apparent from some 
very disturbed and withal rather incoherent prophesyings of his 
in Plymouth Church on the first Sabbath of last September, 
and which disturbed and incoherent prophesyings his admiring 
echo, * The Independent,” thus translates : — 


“On the other hand wherever you find men that worship the Bible, 
and deny every one of its essential traits — [not doctrines, let it be 
observed, | wherever you find men who hold with the most scrupulous 
reverence the Word of God, so that they cannot touch the book with- 
out a kind of awe, and so that they stand before it trembling, with 
profound veneration, as if in the presence of God, but who, when 
they are obliged to take sides with the strong or the weak, always 
take sides with the strong; who, when they are called to use their 
influence to build up things popular or things unpopular, always use 
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it to build up things popular; who, when choosing between the hum- 
ble way of virtue, and the garnished way of respectability, always 
take the respectable way ; and who are never willing to practice self- 
denial, or risk their reputation or their life for the suke of a cause or 
a principle — wherever you find such men, you may be sure that you 
have struck the very centre nest of the most wormy infidels! Such 
men were the wise conclave of Jewish Rabbis to whom Christ said, 
‘The publicans and the harlots shall go into the kingdom of God be- 
fore you.’ Tleaven and earth were not capacious enough to hold the 
surprise of these men when they heard this declaration ; and if I were 
to stand before the Tract Society to-day, and say to them, ‘The reeling 
drunkard in the street, and the universally despised prostitute, shall 
go into the kingdom of God before you that use the Bible and the 
Christian Church to deny the right of your fellow-men to liberty, 
how uncharitable men would think I was! It only needs that Christ 
should come and speak the same thing to make him as liable to cruci- 
fixion as he was eighteen hundred years ago! For the human soul, 
in its native pride and conception, hisses and foams when brought in 
contact with the pure truth, as hot iron does when brought in contact 
with pure water.” 


Ilow much better it must be, in Mr. Beecher’s estimation, to 
deny the inspiration of the Bible, and yet be “ love-men,” than 
to “ hold with the most scrupulous reverence the Word of God,” 
but decline to follow in the marvellous wake of his expositions, 
is a self-evident conclusion after what we have heard; and he 
might have spared himself the trouble of saying it. Neverthe- 
less here it is, from the self-same discourse : — 


“We perceive now what is a true infidelity. Is it dissent from the 
letter, or dissent from the spirit that ought to be called infidel ? 
There are a great many men that I think are infidels both ways: 
they reject the Bible, and the spirit of the Bible. Then there are a 
great many persons who reject many parts of the Bible — unfortu- 
nately, I think, for their comfort —and yet maintain the spirit of 
Christ as far as men are wont to maintain it. These are called in- 
fidels, but not by me. I maintain that so long as they maintain the es- 
sential spirit of the New Testament, they cannot be infidels on account 
of any want of adherence to the letter. I shall stand by the spirit 
against the letter. If they are at variance in men’s judgment, there 
can be no question as to which is superior: the spirit is superior to 
the letter —the thing meant to be dene is superior to the thing by 
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which it is to be done. And if there be men who, in the conflict of 
the times, in the turmoil of public affairs, have sloughed off the Old 
Testament, and stricken out parts of the New Testament, and stand 
equipped in their own judgment, and who yet have saved enough of 
the spirit of the Bible to produce a true religious experience, they are 
not infidels, in any proper sense of the term. I certainly never will 
join those who denounce them as such.” 


Now we see clearly what a man may do and still be a Chris- 
tian in Hlenry Ward Beecher’s estimation. He may reject the 
whole of the Old Testament, as having not the shghtest claim 
to inspiration — “ ground rags” and * spots of ink,” without 
even the poor virtue of being a “ guide;” the ‘ynis futuus of 
Christendom for these long ages of her never-doubting confi- 
dence in the divine character of the Prophets and the Psalms 
— Moses and David, and Isaiah and Ezekiel, down to Zech- 
ariah and Malachi. Moreover, he may strike out parts of the 
New Testament. And what parts, forsooth? Why such, and 
so many as are in conflict with his judgment as to what is the 
spirit of Christianity. Let us see: — our man who stands by 
the spirit against the letter, takes in his hand that holy Book 
before which the men smitten with the leprosy of dangerous 
reverence have stood trembling, as in the presence of God; 
and rending away all of the Old Testament, puts it with the 
Vedas and the Koran of pagan imposture ; or, peradventure, 
that part of this dangerous old god he *“ burneth in the fire and 
roasteth roast.” Only the New Testament is left ; but that is 
too much: parts of that must also be stricken out, according to 
his judyment! We rends the Book in twain, and casts away 
one of the Gospels. Again he rends and flings out an Epistle, 
and then another, and very likely, the Apocalypse ; and all 
because, like Mr. Beecher, he stands by the spirit against the 
letter. Then he takes the torn remnants, alas, “ dixjecta mem- 
bra!” and puts them together; and still his labor is not finished. 
Bring a pen, that he may carefully turn over the leaves, and 
erase from every recorded saying of Christ whatever he thinks 
Christ ought not to have said; and in like manner, every re- 
corded saying of Paul and Peter, and John and James, which 
tallies not with what he has decided to be the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. He “stands equipped in his own judgment,” and he 
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comes with this expurgated Bible in his hand —no idolater of 
the Bible he!— and puts in his claim to be regarded and re- 
ceived as a Christian ; comes to the pastor of Plymouth Church 
on the solemn sacramental Sabbath, and proposes to sit with 
that church at the table of the Lord ; and his being permitted 
to do so is within the terms of the invitation which Mr. Beecher 
now for some time past has been accustomed to extend. Again 
we put in our plea for his consistency, Strange that there 
should be so much doubt on this point. Let it be considered 
how large must be the amount of inconsistency and self-contra- 
diction which should save the orthodoxy of Plymouth Pulpit! 
But it happens, possibly, that another man comes on the same 
sacramental Sabbath, “ fully equipped in his own judgment,” 
and he likewise brings his mutilated and scarred Bible; only it 
appears that he retains what the first casts away, and casts 
away what the first retains ; for there is no standard in the case 
save and except the judgment of every man who “ stands by 
the spirit against the letter.” Since no limit is assigned to this 
process of sloughing off and striking out, why shall the men be 
proscribed who reject the whole, both Old Testament and New ? 
Mr. Beecher bravely maintains his consistency at this point 
also; fur he has described such men, as we have seen, and has 
softly called them * infidels in respect to the Bible.” If they have 
found the fine gold of a true religious experience — are * love 
men,” what matters about the guide to it? If they have the 
spirit, who cares for the letter? Not the Pastor of Plymouth 
Church certainly. Was it not a thing of peculiar gracefulness, 
that a prominent member of that church, and earnest fellow- 
laborer with the Pastor, being, at the same time an editor of 
* The Independent,” should have officiated as High Priest at the 
canonization of Theodore Parker? As we read the following 
passage from the oration pronounced on that occasion, it is a 
hice question for those who think it worth the pains, whether 
the disciple was as his master simply, or whether, as disciples 


sometimes do, he went beyond him :— 


“When God sees a noble and true man standing for the right in a 
corrupt age, he drops out of heaven a crown to fall upon his head ; 
but oftentimes the clamorous and hating multitude, seething around 
him in fierce opposition, fill the air so thick with their hisses, that the 

22* 
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airy symbol comes fluttering slowly down, and does not appear within 
men’s sight until it falls with late honor upon his grave. I stand to- 
day — with unworthy feet!— in the honored place of a brave man, 
around whom, even in this city of his best labors, the air has been 
thickened with the breath of popular hate. Envious men, following 
him with unfriendly eyes across the sea, saw him walking under the 
sunshine of Italy, and recognized no halo about his head. Yet before 
many coming months or years, these same critical eyes may marvel to 
see that the tardy crown has fallen and blossomed upon his grave.” — 
(Discourse delivered in the Music Ifall, Boston, Sabbath morning, 
June 1, 1860; by Theodore Tilton; reported in the “Traveller” of 
June 11.) 


If hereafter there shall be found any necessity to warn the 
Plymouth congregation, lest they hold with too * scrupulous 
reverence the Word of God,” it can only be, because the in- 
fluence of early training in Christian homes, enforced by the 
sweet yet. earnest piety of believing fathers and mothers; and 
the religious impressions received under preaching of another 
character; and, haply, the work of God’s Holy Spirit wrought 
in the heart, are not so easily destroyed by the furious rhetoric 
of this bold, but superficial adversary. 

How futile, after all, even to pitifulness, are these reiterated 
assaults upon the written Word of God! When Mr. Beecher 
has plucked up, one by one, every tree of all our North Amer- 
ican forests by the roots, leaving not a fibre to * sprout again,” 
and, “through the scent of water,” to “bud and bring forth 
boughs like a plant,” then he may set himself to crush out the 
eternal law of reverence in man’s heart with some hope of 
success. The feeling with which we regard the Book which 
we call the Bible, distinguishing it from all other books, is as 
much an ultimate law of our nature as taste or conscience. 
God himself wrote it, deep and indelible, in the heart of the 
first man Adam. It is too subtle for analysis. Delicate asa 
thread of gossamer, and sensitive as the apple of the eye, no 
cable can be stronger, which holds a ship to her moorings amid 
the fury of the storm. It is a spiritual sense by which we 
apprehend the things not seen, not heard by the outward eye 
and ear. It discerns a halo around whatever is allied to Deity. 
It hears the voice in the burning bush which says * put off thy 
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shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground.” It speaks in the heart of Jacob at every Bethel 
above which the Angel of the promise stands :—“ Surely the 
Lord is in this place and I knew it not.” 

It is not to the child alone of a Christian home that the sun 
keeps its purest, sweetest light for the holy Sabbath, and the 
birds sing with a softer, yet more joyous note, as if they sung 
the resurrection of C hrist, and all the atmosphere is full of the 
presence of God, as it is not on other days of the week. The 
greatest uninspired master of the human heart has given us an 
exquisite illustration of this universal attribute of humanity, 
when he makes Marcellus say in his talk with Hamlet : — 


“‘ Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning singeth all night long: 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome : then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.” 


All this, doubtless, is very strange to Mr. Beecher, and unac- 
countable. Ile marvels that anybody should be * afraid to sit 
down on the Bible, as if that would be to sit down on some- 
thing sacred.”” (Sermon in the * Independent,” Jan. 17, 1861.) 
Would he have taken off his shoes at the burning bush, or felt 
more than pity for Jacob, to whom the * place” was * dread- 


ful’’ where God appeared to him ? Such prophets have always 


been, and are not likely soon to cease. Still, for all that, men 
will turn, so long as the world stands, with peculiar pleasure, 
and with an approving heart, to that page in English history 
which relates of the youthful king, Edward the Sixth, how he 
refused, with shrinking reverence, to stand on the Bible which 
an attendant brought to enable him to reach something that he 
wanted. We should have little difficulty at this distance of 
time in assigning his proper place to the man who would have 
set himself to destroy that reverence by telling the young prince 
that he was making an idol of ground rags ; and the * Get thee 


behind me, Satan!” of Christ, would have been a fitting an- 
swer, 
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We will venture a suggestion to Mr. Beecher, which it might 
be greatly for the repose of his soul to regard; and it is, that 
all his multifarious endeavors in this ill-starred enterprise will 
demonstrate nothing else half so conclusively as his own impo- 
tence. Most people will still prefer an old ledger to the Bible 
for a seat, and will see something more in the Word of God 
than * Thirty miles to Boston!” The devout muse of the good 
and great George Herbert will carry it against him by a large 
majority : — 


“Oh Book! infinite sweetness! let my heart 
Suck every letter, and a honey gain, 
Precious for any grief in any part; 
To clear the breast, to mollify all pain. 
* * * * . - 
Oh that I knew how all thy lights combine, 
And the configuration of their glory ! 
Seeing, not only how each verse doth shine, 
But all the constellations of the story.” 


Will it be charged that we have failed to represent Mr. 
Beecher fairly, and that they who hear him constantly have 
altogether a different impression; or, that he could easily ex- 
plain away all the startling sayings we have quoted, and show 
clearly that he is orthodox in the main? It happens, singularly, 
that the matter can be brought, or rather has been brought, 
quite recently, to both these tests. A portion of the regular 
worshippers at Plymouth Church — members we presume — 
have adopted rather an unusual method of communicating 
some of their impressions ; and Mr. Beecher has explained. 
On Sabbath evening, February 10, as reported in the * Trav- 
eller” of February 16, he read the following note, which he had 
received on the morning of the same day, and then proceeded 
to make it the basis of his discourse : — 


“Many of us suppose that to be a real Unitarian (we get the idea 
from their own statements) is to reject Jesus Christ as the only hope of 
salvation to men. ‘Thus when you speak of a Unitarian’s having met 
the requirements of the law of love, we understand you as saying, 
‘ Although he looks for salvation some other way than through Jesus, 
he is a Christian man ;’ and we are perplexed. 

“Then about the Sabbath. Does the Apostle really mean to say 
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that if a man believe it right to do so, he may set aside, or break, the 
fourth commandment, or, of course, any other one, and yet honor and 
please God! 

“ About sin per se. Under what circumstances would a lie be right, 
and what good and loving motives could purify it from sin ? 

“ We hardly understand you as we wish. These questions, rolling 
over and over in our minds unanswered, hinder us from the profit we 
should otherwise gain from the Sabbath services. 


“A Few or your PEOPLE.” 


It must be supposed that the pastor, thus appealed to, did 
the very best that he could to satisfy the disturbed minds of 
those members of his flock, whose conduct he warmly com- 
mended, with the exception that their note was anonymous. 
Did he then retract anything of what they had understood him 
to say? Not one jot or tittle! We say again, Henry Ward 
Beecher is a brave man, a frank man, and a consistent man. 
As respects the first point embraced in the note, he does not 


recede a single hair’s breadth from the position we have seen 


him assume on another occasion : — “ Ie is the most thorough 


Unitarian I ever saw, and he is about the best Christian that I 
know.” His own firm belief in the Trinity he distinctly avows 
in the terms following __— 


“For myself, I believe that Christ is very God; I believe in the 
Father, in the Son, and in the Holy Ghost. These three I hold to be 
distinct in intelligence, distinet in will, and distinct in affection. I hold 
them to be so absolutely separate that in our conception they must 
always be three different Gods. I come much nearer to tritheism 
than to unity in my notion of the Gods; and the only reason that 
leads me to say that these three are one, is the simple fact that Scrip- 
ture says so. Why they are one, or how they are united, I do not 
know. The Scripture teaches me that God the Father is God, that 
God the Son is God, and that God the Spirit is God. It states this 
simply as a fact — an unexplained, inexplicable, mysterious fact.” 


But then he asserts, if we understand him, that every man 
who believes in * Divinity in some form,” and rests on Divin- 
ity for personal salvation, believes all that is necessary, and, for 
all practical ends, all that anybody believes. Ilis reasoning is 
original, to say the least. It is that, since the Father, the Son, 
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and the Holy Ghost are one God, whoever believes in either 
believes in each and all, his own strongest asseverations to the 
contrary notwithstanding. He says: — 


“There is no speculative reason why we should believe in one doc- 
trine or another concerning the Godhead. We may be guided by its 
practical effects upon us, in our choice as to which of the Persons com- 
posing it we will trust in. If there is a view of Christ on which you 
rest your hope of salvation, whether it be that of forgiveness through 
his death, or whether it be that of the power of his love working in 
your soul, then you accept him. Accepting Christ is not being able 
to fathom all the questions relating to him, and to put them together. 
It is bringing the soul to him and saying, ‘1 am sick and thou art the 
Healer ; heal me and make me whole. . . . . . If you find, then, that 
in the name of Father, in the name of the Spirit, or in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, there is a power which makes you better; which 
wakes you from the life of this world, from selfishness, from pride, from 
wickedness in any form; which inspires you with a yearning for some- 
thing higher, — if you find that in either of these names there is a 
power which leads you to cast your soul for salvation upon God’s 
mercy and God’s love, and which then works toward sanctification in 
you, do not stop to discriminate between the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. Trust in anything that is Divine. There is no jealousy 
between the Persons of the Godhead, so that if you trust in the 
Father, the Spirit will be disappointed, or so that if you trust in the 
Son, the Father will be mulcted. It is all the same whether you trust 
in one or the other. To trust in Divinity in some form, is the vital 
thing in Christianity.” 


Are we, then, shut up to the conclusion, that, practically, 
and as regards the ultimate issue, all men are either Trinita- 
rians or Atheists ? 

In reply to the second query about the Sabbath, he says : — 


“On what ground does it stand? Is it founded upon an express 
command ? or is it obligatory upon us on account of its benefits? I 
take the latter ground. .... . That is to say, we are bound to one 
day of rest by about the same reasons that make it a duty to sleep so 
many hours out of twenty-four. I do not think that you can find any 
command in the Bible for sleep, but I think that if you do not sleep 
you will find a command for it in your own constitution ; and that is 
just as binding as the word of the law could be.” 
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To confirm this view, he applies to the Sabbath what Paul 
says in the fourteenth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans 
about the obsolete Jewish festivals °_— 


“*One man esteemeth one day above another; another esteemeth 
every day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind. 
Ile that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord; and he that 
regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard it.’ ” 


If Mr. Beecher’s flock are in doubt any longer as to their 
pastor's views on the Christian Sabbath, assuredly it is not his 
fault. The * doctrine ” is, clearly and incontestably, that they 
are no longer to instruct their children, ** Remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy,” as a special Divine command ; but 
they are to be instructed to manage the matter as they do their 
hours of sleep— take just so much Sabbath-keeping, and of 
such a sort as they find to be good and necessary for them. 
“The Ten Commandments” is an ancient phrase. There 
are only nine now. 

The most troublesome question of all in the note seems to 
have been that * about sin per se.” Mr. Beecher is restive 
under that, which is natural enough, we think. He tells the 
congregation that, when he is pressed with the question about 
athing being * bad per se,” he replies, “ bad per humbug!” 
We retrain from criticising the reply in point of taste ; but we 
venture to suggest that, as a matter of logic, he could hardly 
have done more wisely than to have left the whole thing just 
there. Ile does not, however, but brings in a horse, and ar- 
dent spirits, and slavery, to help him out, and still is evidently 
doubtful whether he has found what he wants to make his 
“doctrine” plain and conclusive ; though he is quite sure that 


it is to be found somewhere. The per se idea is plainly a hard 


one to manage, but he has taken it in hand, and he means to 
put it through. His embarrassment reminds us of what the 
drunken clergyman said of the baby when he couldn’t find the 
place in the prayer-book —* This is a very difficult infant to 
baptize.” 

There is an impression in the community that Mr. Beecher 
has nothing fixed and settled in theology — that he speaks very 
much at random, or from impulse, or under the influence of 
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erratic genius, or poetic ‘temperament, not meaning, frequently, 
all that he seems to say, and so not to be held to strict account : 
and, that, though appearances are often greatly against him, he 
is, nevertheless, substantially orthodox. We submit that, if this 
were true, the verdict against him would be clear and strong, asa 
most unsafe religious teacher. But the impression is altogether 
without foundation. Mr. Beecier’s theological conclusions are 
well considered and deliberately pronounced. He means all that 
he says, and a good deal more, in many instances, than he seems 
to mean, with all his frankness ; and he holds on to his meaning 
as tenaciously as did ever Emmons or Hopkins. No one point 
has been more deeply impressed upon us in the present inquiry, 
We say this with heed, and we beg our readers to mark it ; and 
we say further, that, while we give Mr. Beecher full credit for 
understanding what he is about, and for meaning all that he 
says, we have ceased now for some time to be surprised at any 
of his deliverances. Ilis sympathies and antipathies, his pub- 
lished preference of his * brother Chapin,” to the * vinegar- 
faced evangelicals,” his incessant warfare upon doctrines and 
creeds, and church organization and the written Word of God; 
his fraternization with Theodore Parker, and his sounding eulo- 
gy of the man, —all this and much more in the same direction 
is, with us, simply a matter of course, the “ tree yielding fruit 
after his kind, whose seed is in itself.” Was not Theodore, too, 
greatly disturbed to see the Bible one of the idols of our theol- 
ogy ? ( Discourse, p- 453,) and did not he, too, avow his belief 
ina * Christianity” which “is not a system of theological or 
moral doctrines, but a method of religion and life;”.. . lays 
down no positive creed to be believed in rrr rn insists on richt- 
ness before God ; ties no man down to worship in this moun- 
tain, nor yet in Jerusalem; on the first day of the week or the 


last day ; in the church or fields; socially or in private ; with a 


creed, ritual, priest, symbol, spoken prayer, or without these” ? 


— (Discourse, p. 272.) 

We protest it is no fault of ours that we are often forcibly 
reminded by Mr. Beecher’s utterances — the language not less 
than the sentiment — of writers with whom we have no desire 
to class any man professing to be orthodox. Among the books 
which have startled the religious community in Great Britain 
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within the last fifteen years, a prominent place belongs, for some 
special reasons, to the * Philosophy of Religion,’ by J. D. 
Morell. Mr. Morell is the son of an honored preacher and 
pastor among the Independents, and was himself, for some time, 
the settled pastor of a church of the same faith, and successor 
to the venerated Dr. Bogue, of Gosport, but latterly has been 
devoted to philosophy and literature. The “ Philosophy of 
Religion” follows, not at a distance, in the footsteps of the 
German rationalists. Mr. Morell’s grand drift is directly sub- 
versive of the old Puritan foundations. He boldly denies the 
claim of the Bible to be a revelation, as commonly understood, 
and resolves inspiration into a “ mode of intelligence,” which 
belonved to the sacred writers only in a higher degree than to 
the men of the present day; denies that the Bible was written, 
in its separate parts, by special commission, * that each book 
came forth with a specific impress of Deity upon it;” Cp. 166,) 
thus giving the notion of infallibility to the winds, as a popular 
error; charges the Old Testament Seriptures with teaching an 
imperfect morality, (p. 167,) and attempts to convict the evan- 
gelists of * misstatements” and * inaccuracies,” and Paul of 
false reasoning ; claiming that, in this, de is the reverent man, 
and throwing back the imputation of * irreverence” to those 
who demur to his conclusion, ridiculing their notion of Scrip- 
tural infallibility as “ sheer absurdity,” as if logic could be 
inspired Y mad |). 175.) 

Touching the Bible as a standard of doctrinal belief, Mr. 
Morell uses the following language : — 


“The reason why many have been so anxious to represent the /et- 
ter of the Bible as inspired is, that there may be a fixed standard for 
truth in the world. They do not consider that the letter can never 
serve as astandard for the sprit of Christianity — that the two are 
altogether incommensurable — that the letter alone, in fact, never has 
secured unity in the Chureh — but that the unity we so much yearn 
after comes only through the development of the religious life.” 
— (pp. 167-8.) 


And again : — 


“So far from destroying the canonical authority of the sacred writ- 
ings by these principles, we are in fact establishing it upon a much 


firmer foundation ; for the rule of faith and practice in the Scripture 
VOL. I.— NO. ILL. 23 
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becomes far more tangible and positive when we look to the spirit of 
its doctrines and precepts, than when we look to the letter merely ; and 
far better is it when we attempt from the New Testament to realize 
those first living conceptions of Christianity which came fresh from 
the divine life and spirit of the Saviour, than when we are weighing 
definitions, reconciling clauses, and building our views upon syntacti- 
cal constructions.” — (p. 159.) 


This sounds somewhat more dignified and intelligible than 
” Murray’s Guide-book to Italy,” and the ** Neither do I believe 
in religion as it is the letter,” of Mr. Beecher; but it is plain 
that both preacher and philosopher fetch water from the same 
fountain, and equally plain, that in neither case is it from 

* Siloa’s brook that flow’d 
Fast by the oracle of God.” 


Let us hear Mr. Morell still further : — 


“ And what, after all, need we in the Scriptures more than this? 
Why should we be perpetually craving after a stiff, literal, verbal in- 
fallibility ? Christianity consists not in propositions — it is a lite in 
the soul; its laws and precepts are not engraven on stone, they ean 
only be engraven on fleshy tables of the heart. The most pre- 
cise words could never convey a clear religious conception to an un 
awakened mind ; no logical precision of language and definition, on the 
other hand, is needed in order to waken up intuitions which convey 
more by a single flash of the inward eye, than a whole body of divinity 


of most approved order and arrangement could ever teach.” 


The similarity is remarkable, both in sentiment and. style. 
The difference is that of the orator and the philosopher. The 
aim of both is precisely the same, which is to vet rid of the old- 
fashioned notion of the Bible as an every-way perfect, infallible, 
and absolutely indispensable standard. of appeal in doctrinal 
belief and practical religious life. Up to this point the meaning 
of the entire school of philosophers and preachers of which Mr. 
Morell and Mr. Beecher are samples, is plain and unmistakable ; 
but a single hair’s-breadth beyond this point we confess our utter 
inability to follow them. They give us nothing intelligible to 
take hold of or to stand upon, in exchange for that which they 
take away. ‘To our apprehension their philosophy is as dreamy 


and superticial as their theology. It defines nothing, settles 
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nothing, binds nothing. Its inevitable tendency is to unsettle 
and confuse. It breaks up, as in very wantonness, the old ship 
that has weathered so many a storm, and sets all afloat on the 
turbulent billows, leaving each bewildered castaway to sink in 
the unfathomed waters, or be carried whithersoever the disjoint- 
ed fragment to which he clings may chance to drift. Newman, 
in his ** Phases of Faith,” has described to us how, setting out 
from the ancient landmarks of Christian doctrine, his first step 
was disgust at orthodox formalism and assumption, from which 
he passed on through successive periods, such as * strivings 
after a more primitive Christianity,” “the religion of the letter 
renounced,” &c., until, at last, he reached the dreary waste of 
a religion of sentiment, with no creed at all,— another name 
for blank infidelity. Far be it from us to affirm that every man 
who sets himself to impair our * profound veneration ” for the 
Bible, or to overturn our faith in its fundamental doctrines is 
sure to follow such a first false step through all its legitimate 
consequences to the fatal result. But we do wish to be under- 
stood to affirm, as the profound and sorrowful conviction of our 
heart, that these men are moving all in the same direction, and 
working in their several spheres, and according to their several 
ability, the same work, the disciples and followers, not of Jesus 
and Paul, but of Hegel and Schleiermacher and Strauss. Judg- 
ing them by one of their own pet canons, we find that the * let- 
ter” of their mutual criticisms and faint disclaimers is quite 
eflaced by the irrepressible * spirit” of their acknowledged 
sympathies. The work which these men, and many more their 
coadjutors, are diligently accomplishing, is the subversion of 
the immemorial belief of the Church, and the building up of 
a pure rationalism upon the ruins of Christianity. 

If, to any such, a conclusion shall seem harsh toward Mr. 
Beecher, we answer, that it is a conclusion forced upon us by 
all the clearest laws of evidence. Weare not to be put off with 
the popular cant about superior intelligence, and the privilege 
of genius, and a generous confidence among brethren, and a 
right sense under words whose honest interpretation makes them 
the vehicle of fatal error. It is miserable twaddle and imper- 
tinence. Ifa man has a right meaning, and understands it him- 


self, in the name of Paul and our mother-tongue, let him give 
2 to] 
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ittous. If he fails in this, the Bible holds him accountable : 
and if his meaning is better than his words, let him look to it, 
We would set the most unlearned man in the church, being 
converted, to judge in this matter, and his judgment would be 
correct. Paul makes the Galatian converts, recently recovered 
from heathenism and nakedness, preéminently debased and fool- 
ish, the ** Gallos indociles”’ of Hilary, judges of Christian doctrine, 
and thinks them competent; and John gives to the whole Chris- 
tian brotherhood tests by which to distinguish the false prophets 
that had gone out into the world in his day. We have no dis- 
position to charge Mr. Beecher with a conscious breach of ood 
taith in retaining the position of an orthodox preacher of the 
Gospel. In his own estimation he is— we can easily believe — 
the very soul and centre of the last and divinest illumination — 
the incarnation of human progress — heaven-appointed icono- 
clast — great prophet and apostle of universal enfranchisement ; 
while in the church whose pastor, in his simplicity, holds on to 
the old truths, and carefully shuts the doors and windows of 
the fold against the * every wind of doctrine,” and the hurri- 
cane of political agitation, he sees, with honest eyes, only a 
green mantling pool of what they call orthodoxy, with a minis- 
ter croaking, like a frog solitary.” (Sermon in the * Independ- 
ent,” Oct. 11, 1860.) Men who turn aside from the simple 
truth of the Gospel are always under a delusion, especially if 
they be men of genius and a stirring cloguence. Seeing indis- 
tinctly, and not afar, in the dust which they raise, the whole 
world appears to be moving with them ; or, if any stay behind, 
they are like the forsaken ark on Mount Ararat, from which 
every living thing has made haste to escape forever. So have 
we seen little children sailing smoothly down a stream, and 
thinking, in their simplicity, that the heavens and the great 
mountains moved with them — never dreaming of the possibility 
of danger. Alas, neither childish simplicity, nor force of illu- 
sion, can save them from the bitter end. The heavens above, 
and the great mountains on their everlasting foundations, will 
still remain, when they shall plunge down the fatal cataract, or 
disappear forever in the broad expanse of the dark and turbu- 
lent waters. 
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ARTICLE LV. 
OLD UNITARIANISM AND NEW ORTHODOXY. 


Ir anything is orthodox, it must be the theology of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, and the piety that is nurtured by those 
articles cordially received ; for example, Old English Oxford 
and its numerous sons who had been, par excellence, illustra- 
tions and defenders of the faith for several centuries. 

If anything is new in this orthodoxy, it is the phase which 
has recently been given to it by certain Oxford Professors and 
others in the Church of England in sympathy with them, most 
of whom hold their honorable positions and draw their rich 
livings only as they swear by the old faith, which in these 


recent writings they are laboring to destroy. 


If anything can be called old in so recent a thing as Ameri- 


can Unitarianism, it must be what the denomination held thirty 
or forty years since in distinction from their current notions ; 
or that which some few of their elders now hold in distinction 
from what their juniors generally hold and preach, 

The new orthodoxy of which we speak is set forth in a vol- 
ume of some four hundred pages, written by seven Englishmen, 
and entitled Essays and Reviews —a very neutral name for a 
very positive substance. W hile their ostensible object iS, by a 
reverent yet fearless criticism, to strengthen the prevalent faith 
in Christianity by ridding it of some of its antiquated and rotten 
* evidential ” supports, leaving its whole weight to fall upon, 
and thus strengthen the arch of its internal reasonableness or 
accordance with the “inner light” and * verifying faculty ” of 
man, its covert intent is indicated by the fact that that irrever- 
ent freethinker, the ** Westminster Review,” immediately gave 
it an able and hearty, but withal satirical welcome, as having 
laid down principles which the inevitableness of logic would ul- 
timately drive to their own destructive conclusions. 

The “ North British” and * London Quarterly Reviews ”’ re- 
gard the book as an enemy sailing under false colors, and have 
accordingly opened their heaviest columbiads upon it ; and their 


thunder has been reéchoed by lesser ordnance on both sides of 
3 * 
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the Atlantic, down to a still running fire from our graceful, 
scholarly, but highly denominational neighbor, the * Church 
Monthly.” 

In a prefatory note, the writers solemnly affirm that “ they 
have written in entire independence of each other, and without 
concert or comparison.” Nevertheless, the reading public will 
be slow to believe that seven such essays from as many men in 
the Established Church could have fallen together thus in the 
form of a crystal, with its cutting point towards the very heart 
of the current religious faith in that church, without something 
equivalent to previous concert and comparison among the com- 
ponent particles. We have no faith whatever in such fortuitous 
generation. And this which we at first strongly suspected, is 
now distinctly affirmed by the * Church Monthly,” professing 
to speak from personal knowledge. 

It is not our purpose to add another to the numberless reviews 
of this work which have already appeared, but the rather to quote 
so many characteristic passages from it as will give our readers 
a clear idea of its main tenor, and then to notice particularly 
how it has been received and treated by the two extremes of 
Unitarianism in this neighborhood, which process will also show 
how much more orthodox on some cardinal points is old Uni- 
tarianism than this recent orthodoxy. Dr. Hedge, of Brookline, 
a leader on the extreme left, or rationalistic wing of Unitarian- 
ism, hastened forward an American edition of the * Essays and 
Reviews,” under the new title of * Recent Inquiries in ‘The- 
ology ;” and in a brief but significent Introduction to the same, 
gives it his hearty God-speed in such terms as these. Referring 
to the late Puseyite controversy, he says, (p. xiii.) 

“The full development and thorough application of the principles 
involved in it necessitate, as recent defections trom the national com- 
munion in favor of Romanism have shown, the entire abandonment of 
the Protestant ground. The future of the Church is committed to 
another interest, and a different order of minds. ‘The life of Anglican 
theology is now represented by such men as Powell and Williams, 
and Maurice and Jowett and Stanley. Its strains and promise are 


” 


apparent in these Essays. 


Of this monument which he ealls the * Broad Church,” he 
testifies thus :— 
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“ Rationalistic it is, inasmuch as it is Protestant; for, of Rational- 
ism, the only alternative is Romanism. Yet assuming in Christianity, 
itself the perfection of reason, and believing that the truest insight in 
spiritual things is where the human intellect, freely inquiring, encoun- 
ters the Holy Ghost, and that such encounter is afforded by the Gos- 
pel, it goes about to analyze and interpret, not to gainsay or destroy ; 
currently listening, if here and there it may catch some accents of the 
Eternal Voice amid the confused dialects of Scripture, yet not confound- 
ing the latter with the former; expecting to find in criticism, guided 
by a true philosophy, the key to revelation; in revelation, the sane- 
tion and condign expression of philosophic truth. May this spirit, 
which is now leavening the Church of England, find abundant entrance 
into all the churches of our own land; and may this volume, its gen- 
uine product, though very imperfect exponent, contribute somewhat 
thereto !” 

Thus explicit and cordial is the testimony of Mr. Hedge that 
this new leaven in the old English Church is kindred to his 
own, and admirably suited to help it rise. So short and direct 
is the new highway opened from Oxford to Tubingen. This, 
then, is the latest, the present fashionable phase of Unitarianism 
in this neighborhood. 

But how do these ** Recent Inquiries” strike the minds of 
some of the fathers and elders in this denomination? Let Mr. 
Bowen, formerly editor of the * North American,” speak for 
them. In the January number of that Quarterly he reviews 
this book under the running title, “ The Oxford Clergymen’s 
Attack on Christianity.” Observe, he does not call it Essays 
and Reviews, or Recent Inquiries in Theology, but an Attack ; 


and not an attack upon certain commonly received evidences, 


or upon certain doctrines of Christianity, but upon Christianity 


itself; and his whole paper,— which is one of the calmest 
and most comprehensive protests which the book has called 
out, —treats it as a subtle and dangerous toe to the whole 
supernaturalism of the Gospel, and thus to all revealed religion. 
With the slight exception of a few lines, it is an article whose 
high religious tone and vigorous defence of miracles would 
abundantly satisfy the demands of our own journal. So far 
forth, it is Puritan, and worthy of primitive New England. 
But, by how much it is orthodox on the subject of the Bible 
supernaturalism, by so much is it apart from the recent faith 
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of the denomination. By how much it approximates our own 
theological standpoint, by so much it widens the gulf between 
himself and the more numerous — not to say more popular — 
leaders of his denomination. 


Let us now illustrate and fortify this point by quotations from 


the book, and from Mr. Bowen’s review of it. Passing by many 


loose and ruinous principles concerning the interpretation of the 
Bible generally, we will examine more particularly its doctrine 
of miracles as developed in Baden Powell’s article upon the 
* Evidences of Christianity,” with some brief allusions to the 
views of his co-laborators, touching the supernaturalism of the 
sible :— 


“What is alleged is a case of the supernatural ; but no testimony 
van reach to the supernatural: testimony can apply only to apparent 
sensible facts ; testimony can only prove an extraordinary and perhaps 
inexplicable occurrence or phenomenon. That it is due to super- 
natural causes, is entirely dependent on the previous belief and 
assumptions of the parties.” —(p. 121.) “The entire range of the 
inductive philosophy is at once based upon, and in every instance 
tends to confirm by immense accumulation of evidence, the grand truth 
of the universal order and constancy of natural causes as a primary 
law of belief; so strongly entertained and fixed in the mind of every 
truly inductive inquirer, that he can hardly even conceive the possi- 
bility of its failure.” — (pp. 122, 123.) 

“The enlarged critical and inductive study of the natural world 
cannot but tend powertully to evince the inconceivableness of imagined 
interruptions of natural order, or supposed suspensions of the laws of 
matter, &e., Ke. . . Such would be the grounds on which our convie- 
tions would be regulated as to marvellous events at the present day ; 
such the rules which we should apply to the like cases narrated in 
ordinary history.” —(p. 124.) 

Is the Bible narrative an exceptional case? Then its miracles 
shrink from a scientific, critical examination, and retreat within 
the sacred precincts of mystery, thus : — 

“Yet there seems an unwillingness to concede the propriety of such 
examination, and a disposition to regard this as altogether an exrcep- 
tional case. ut, in proportion as it is so regarded, it must be remem- 
bered, its strictly Aistoriea/ character is forfeited, or at least, tampered 
with ; and those who would shield it from the criticisms to which 


history and fact are necessarily amenable, cannot, in consistency, be 
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offended at the alternative involved, of a more or less mythical inter- 
pretation.” — (p. 125.) 

“In advancing from the argument for miracles to the argument 
from miracles, it should, in the first instance, be considered that the 
evidential force of miracles (to whatever it may amount) is wholly 
relative to the apprehensions of the parties addressed. . . . Columbus’s 
prediction of the eclipse to the native islanders, was as true an ar- 
gument to them as if the event had really been supernatural” !— 
(p. 130.) 

“ All moral evidence must essentially have respect to the parties to 
be convinced, ‘Signs’ might be adapted peculiarly to the state of 
moral or intellectual progress of one age, or one class of persons, and 
not be suited to that of others. . . . And it is to the entire difference 
in the ideas, prepossession, modes, and grounds of belief in those times, 
that we may trace the reason why miracles, which would be incredible 
now, were not so in the age and under the circumstances in which 


they are stated to have oceurred.” — (p. 132.) 


This idea, with a slight modification or addition, occurs on 


pp. 125, 153, 139, and 141. 


“The boundaries of nature exist only where our present knowledge 
places them: the discoveries of to-morrow will alter and enlarge them. 
The inevitable progress of research must, within a longer or shorter 
period, unravel all that seems most marvellous,” &e., &e. 

“The case of the alleged external attestations of revelation is one 
essentially involving considerations of physical evidence. . . But the 
particular case of miracles, as such, is one specially bearing on purely 
physical contemplations, and on which no general moral principles, no 
common rules of evidence or logical technicalities, can enable us to 
form a correct judgment.” — (p. 150.) 

“Those who have reflected most deeply on the nature of the argu- 
ment from external evidence will admit, that it would naturally 
possess very different degrees of force as addressed to different ages ; 
and, in a period of advanced physical knowledge, the reference to 
what was believed in past times, if at variance with principles now 
acknowledged, could afford little ground of appeal ; in fact, would 
damage the argument rather than assist it.” — (p. 142.) 

“The main assertion of Paley is, that it is impossible to conceive a 
revelation given except by means of miracles. This is his primary 
axiom; but this is precisely the point which the modern turn of 
reasoning must call in question, and rather adopts the belief that a 


revelation is then most credible, when it appeals least to violations of 
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natural causes. Thus, if miracles were, in the estimation of a former 
age, among the chief supports of Christianity, they are at present 
among the main difficulties, and hindrances to its acceptance.” — 


(p. 158.) 


Holding these sentiments, it is not strange that he loses his 
patience with the old school of reasoners, and quite forgets his 
accustomed dignity, as in the following passage : — 


“Tn truth, the majority of these champions of the evidential logic 
betray an almost entire unconsciousness of the advance of opinion 
around them. Having their own ideas long since cast in the stereo- 
typed mould of the past, they seem to expect that a progressing age 
ought still to adhere to the same type, and bow implicitly to a solemn 
and pompous but childish parade and reiteration of the one-sided 
dogmas of an obsolete school, coupled with awful denunciations of 
heterodoxy on all who refuse to listen to them.” — (p. 147.) 


The substance of Mr. Powell’s argument on this point, as 
we gather it from his oft-repeated but loosely arranged state- 
ments, is as follows: —1. Miracles are impossible. The order 
of Nature is fixed. Physical laws are immutable. No force 
from without can interfere with “the self-evolving powers of 
Nature.” The miracle, therefore, is only apparent. Many of 


these nebulous appearances in history have already been re- 


solved; the few survivors must erelong yield to the higher 


powers. 

2. If possible and actual, they cannot be proved. ‘ No tes- 
timony is able to reach to the supernatural.” No human faculty 
can read off the wonders of that lofty sphere. Miracles can be 
verified only by science, and * science shrinks from disturbance 
of law.” Miracles are not admissible in ordinary history ; and 
Scripture is ordinary history, or it is religious mystery that must 
not be pried into by profane curiosity! ‘ Interpret the Serip- 
ture like any other book.” 

De Even if proved, miracles would be obstacles to faith, —_— less 
impressive to lofty thinkers than an unbroken order — as an 
exception is weaker than the general rule. Miracles are rela- 
tive to the state of knowledge. Apparent miracles may be use- 
ful in awakening stupid or rude minds ; may perhaps be neces- 
sary to start a faith, but not to perpetuate it. Their day has 
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long since gone by. True, indeed, they are scattered all over 
the surface of this ancient record, but by the higher criticism, 
“we can reduce the strangeness of the past into harmony with 
the present ;”’ by * remorseless criticism,” we may easily rid 
ourselves of these vulgar representations ! 

Of course this is a sort of Bible-faith unknown to history, 
and must needs awaken suspicion. Therefore, to prove to the 
reader that the writers can thus burn at the stake the whole 
body of Revelation, and yet retain firm hold of its freed, ethe- 
rial spirit, three of them introduce qualifying paragraphs near 
the close of their respective articles. 


“There never existed ‘an infallible age’ of exemption from doubt 
or prejudice; and if, to later times, records written in the characters 
of a long-past epoch, are left to be deciphered by the advancing light 
of learning and science, the spirit of faith discovers continually in- 
creasing attestation of the divine authority of the truths they include.” 
— (Powell, p- 162.) 


Mr. Temple, after speaking of the radical changes in the 
interpretation of Seripture which must necessarily follow, from 
veological discoveries, historical investigation, and.careful criti- 


cism, adds these comforting words : — (p. 54.) 


“The substance of the teaching which we derive from the Bible 
will not really be affected by anything of this; while its hold upon 
the minds of believers, and its power to stir the depths of the spirit of 
man, however much weakened at first, must be immeasurably strength- 
ened in the end by clearing away any blunders which may have been 
fastened on it by human interpretation.” 


And this pious impertinence he writes from the very chair 


once occupied by the incomparable Dr. Arnold! 
Mr. Goodwin (p- 278) closes his article on the Mosaic Cos- 
mogony, thus : — 


“ For ages, this simple view of creation satisfied the wants of man, 
and formed a sufficient basis of theological teaching ; and, if modern 
research now shows it to be physically untenable, our respect for the 
narrative which has played so important a part in the culture of our 
race, need be in nowise diminished!” — (for which friendly apology 
on the part of Mr. Goodwin, Moses must be under infinite and ever- 
lasting obligations ! ) 
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This theological chemistry of the modern school of criticism, 
by which the body of Seripture is dissolved that we may get 
better hold of its spirit, Mr. Bowen seizes upon as the nucleus 
of their whole philosophy, and towards this he directs his prin- 
cipal thought ; — with a quotation from which let us now re- 
fresh ourselves. 


“The discussion in this essay turns, not upon the old question, 
whether a revelation can be proved by miracles, but upon the far deeper 
and more important one, whether Christianity, regarded as a system of 
abstract religious doctrine, cannot be received on faith, even by those who 
deny both the Suet and the possthility of any external revelation what- 
ever.” — N. A. Review, CXC. p. 194. 


This is at once a clear and a candid statement of the real 
point at issue. <An external revelation is itself a miracle, the 
greatest of all miracles. It is a break in the order of nature, 
an interruption of the ordinary sequence of physical events, 
made by the Creator and Governor of the Universe, for the 
express purpose of declaring His will to man in a more distinct 
utterance, and a more awful and impressive form, than would 
be possible if the ordinary succession of external phenomena 
remained unbroken. The miraculous attestation of Christ's 
miracles upon earth, through the mighty works which he did, 
is one thing ; the miraculous character of that mission itself, — 
the immediately divine origin both of the message and of him 
who bore it, is another. Those who, on the ground of the es- 
sential incredibility of any interruption of the laws of nature, 
deny the miracles that He wrought, are bound also to deny the 
miracle that He was. Even if Jesus of Nazareth had not been 
“approved of God among you by miracles, and wonders, and 
signs, which God did by him in the midst of you, as ye your- 
selves also know,” yet his mere appearance upon earth, if he 
really possessed the character and authority which he claimed, 
— that is, if he was not an impostor, — was as great a miracle 
as if he had come in the clouds of heaven openly manifesting 
all the glory of the Father. 

This comparison shows, as no assertions of ours could show, 
the degeneracy which has crept over the Unitarian faith since 


the days when the serious and fervid eloquence of Channing 
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inspired it. Tere is a passage which savors of the earlier days 
of the denomination when it came fresh from orthodox associa- 
tions ; but how rarely do they now utter sentiments that har- 
monize with it. Ilow few there be, especially among their 
junior preachers, who have the courage, even if they should 
have the heart, to reason concerning Christ and the super- 
naturalism of the Christian Scriptures, as Channing and Buck- 
minster, and the younger Ware used to do. So commonly have 
their recent public deliverances been stamped with the features 
of ultra-Rationalism, that we have begun to think the primitive 
race of American Unitarians about extinct. Judging from those 
put forward to edit their denominational tracts, or to preside at 
their public festivals, we had supposed they were fairly and satis- 
factorily represented to the world by that demisemi-Chris- 
tian, James Freeman Clarke, and that accomplished musical 
scoffer, Oliver Wendell Holmes. It is therefore hardly more 
a refreshing than a surprise when we hear one of these faith- 
ful witnesses — martyrs — discoursing after the fashion of the 
olden time, and thus, while testifying directly to a part of the 
truth, testifying indirectly to the popular drift of the denomi- 
nation away from that truth. 

In another passage of his review, Mr. Bowen shows his own 


richt-mindedness in regard to the Christian ministry in a strain 


of eloquent pathos which reflects seriously upon the majority 


of preachers in his own denomination. The passage is osten- 
sibly aimed at those sceptics who are still nestling and nursing 
on the warm bosom of that Church whose lifeblood they are 
secretly poisoning ; but the writer meant that the recoil of his 
discharge should startle many who stand close beside hin. We 
endorse every precious word of it, and seriously commend it to 
every minister, and especially every young minister in our own 
communion. 


“TTowever it may be accounted for, the fact itself hardly admits of 
question, that, in proportion to their respective numbers, there is more 
scepticism among the clergy than among the laity. Hence the minis- 
trations of the chureh do not effect half as much good as they would 
otherwise accomplish in the world at large. Afiliction, anxiety, or re- 
morse, stirs and softens the religious affections, and begets a craving 
for sympathy, counsel, and support. The most important oflice of a 
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Christian pastor is, to minister to minds in such a state. But what 
aid or consolation can he bring whose own faith has been previously 
shaken or perverted’ How can he offer or counsel prayer, who does 
not believe in its eflicacy, or thinks that its power is exhausted upon 
the mind of the utterer, and that it is not heard and answered in 
heaven? How can he urge resignation under calamity as a duty of 
submission to God, when he believes in the fatalistic succession of all 
events under physical laws, and consequently rejects, as essentially in- 
credible, the doctrine of Divine interposition? How can he aid in 
robbing death of its terrors, who does not believe in immortality, ex- 
cept in some incomprehensible phase of the reunion of the finite with 
the infinite, or who maintains that eternity hereafter means only 
eternity here and now? Yet such are the cold and vague specula- 
tions which the clerical writers of this book would substitute for the 
vital doctrines of Christianity. Among the other criteria of theologi- 
eal opinions, why did they never think of applying this practical 
test — Ifow will my version of the dogma work as a means of ele- 
vating the faith and purifying the lives of the people of my own 
parish ?” 

It may be said that the selections we have made and arranged 
from these esssayists will naturally convey a stronger impres- 
sion as to their errors than is warranted by the entire article or 
the whole book. To which we reply that, although these may 
be” strong passages, and much ranker than the average, still 
there is not one paragraph in the whole book that contradicts 
any one of these. ‘There is not one positive qualification, much 
less one explicit disclaimer of them, in all those five hundred 
pages. We should suppose that this perfect harmony of seven 
orthodox men in pushing forward a very heterodox doctrine, 
implied a careful * concert and comparison” of views before- 
hand; but as they explicitly deny this, we must admit them to 
be docile children of a special Providence, writing under the 
‘inspiration of direction !” 

Besides, these are their precise and carefully studied state- 
ments, which no amount of attendant qualifications could essen- 
tially alter without a childish trifling with language of which 
such scholars could not be guilty. They knew what they 
wrote, and wrote what they meant. Moreover, might we not 
reverse the terms of the objection and say that these compact 
and pregnant passages are better representatives of their belief, 
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that is, of what is characteristic in it, than any amount of more 
wordy, and therefore looser qualifications that might follow, 
could be ; even as in assigning to the creature its proper name 
and place, the naturalist considers its fang and rattles, and not 
what it holds in common with other reptiles. No matter how 
many smooth and tortuous qualifications may occur between 
these ugly extremes, they do nothing but hold them together. 
It is these extreme statements that best describe this latest de- 
velopment in the course of creation — the remorseless critic of 
the Bible! 

While this book is interesting as dividing the religious public 
of staid old England, and showing each where he stands, it is 
hardly less interesting as a specimen of the tendencies of mod- 
ern thought upon religious subjects. Active thought begets 
criticism, and criticism unrestrained leads to scepticism ; and 
scepticism is already close upon deism and infidelity ; and if 
combined with the self-confidence of science, is soon atheism. 
The popular criticism of this day —not the profoundest criticism 
— is sceptical and destructive. It would analyze miracles out 
of the Bible, in order that then, by a loftier analysis, it may 
sublimate God out of his creation. In the physical world it 
admits nothing higher than cool Mr. Powell’s * self-evolving 
powers of nature,” and in the mental world nothing above good 
Mr. ‘Temple’s * verifying faculty” or bluff Mr. Parker's * in- 
stincts.”’ Its ultimate conclusion is—man is divine ; and there- 
fore God is only man. Thus acutely and perseveringly does 
the uneasy mind of fallen man labor to rid itself of the great 
thought of a living, personal God, governing the world in the 
interest of holiness and justice. Well, therefore, has one of 
the rising Christian metaphysicians of England given his rare 
powers to the delicate work of defining the proper limits of re- 
ligious thought ; —a work which is a powerful brake upon the 
burning wheels of the popular free-thinking, although it has 
laid down some principles which can be pressed to the damag- 
ing of his own conclusions. 


But let it be also noted that there is nothing new in the scep- 


ticism of these English essayists and reviewers. They have 


not raised one questionable point which had not often been 
pressed with a terrific energy by “ our own Theodore.” His 
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language is as much more forcible than theirs as his spirit is 
more irreverent. They reason long and smoothly about the 
improbability of miracles ; — * God’s gift to us” blurts it out 
thus —* A miracle is as impossible as a round triangle!” But 
in orthodox circles he was not considered respectable, and so 
his rank statements are, for the most part, left to rot. He died 
mournfully confessing to the great sin of — failure. Ilis great 
blunder was in vaulting at once clear out of the pale of Chris- 
tian respectability. He should have taken it more patiently 
and quietly and piously, as these essayists have done. Hence- 
forth, therefore, let him who would move the staid religious 
world from their old foundations be careful first to secure his 
own respectability, as a odor. Let him seek first the high- 
est pulpit or the oldest chair of instruction. Then will the 
nobility with their whole pack be after him. 

We are reminded by this * divisive movement,” originating 
in the most established of orthodox churches, that, in battles 
for the truth, help may arise from unexpected quarters. The 
unscrupulous rationalism of ‘our Theodore” has awakened 
much uneasiness among friends of the primitive New England 
faith, and they have uttered many sensible and weighty words 
touching it. But after all, this plague may receive its best 
treatment from the conservative part of the Unitarian church. 
Mr. Sears has already spoken much to the purpose, in his * Re- 
ligious Magazine ;” we should welcome another similar utter- 
ance from Mr. Bowen.  But.what we have already scen in this 
direction guards us against uncharitableness, or at least, against 
such sweeping denunciations of a denomination as have no 
mercy for one who may have been carried off with the main 
body quite against his will, or who may willingly remain there 
—a true prophet in exile, waiting to lead back the captiv- 
ity. 

As we have already said, the few survivors of the old school 
of Unitarianism are interesting as way-marks to define the 
course and progress of that denomination. Mr. Bowen, in the 
article from which we have quoted, stands where all Unitarians 
stood at first. But the majority of them have drifted so far as 
to leave him, relatively, quite in our own neighborhood. Ie 
remains a bold headland, still in sight of kindred Alps, while 
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the mass of his denomination, like that cold, semi-fluid serpent, 
the glacier —has been slowly but steadily gliding downward 
towards its melting-point. So far have they gravitated from 
their first estate and from us, that when their elders speak, their 
language seems like the sweet pathos of an almost forgotten 
mother-tongue. In this fast age, it is not often that one of their 
old-school is called out from the retreat into which a disgust 
with the popular unbelief of his denomination had driven him. 
But when he does appear, our right hand flies forth with a wel- 
come. In regard to the supernaturalness of Revelation, its 
authority as a rule of religious faith and practice, the genuine- 
ness and significance of the Bible miracles, and a serious respect 
for the Christian church and ministry, men of this type are one 
with us as against the common enemy — Rationalism ; one with 
us as against the popular majority in their own fellowship ; and 
we devoutly pray for their success in efforts to stay, and then 
turn back the melancholy lapse of the denomination. Mourn- 
ful prophets are they, but still prophets of a better day; in 
their captivity, singing sweet Psalms of a Restoration. ‘Towards 
these, we have only feelings of utmost kindness. Still, as they 
do admit principles of interpretation in reference to the person 
and work of our Lord Jesus Christ, which logically involve, or 
to say the least, admit of the destructive conclusions of extreme 
Rationalists as to other parts of the Bible, and as the great ma- 
jority of the speakers and actors in that denomination have con- 
fessedly so little sympathy with them that any visible or formal 
association with them must belie their own deepest and holiest 
convictions, they seem to us, as Dr. Huntington has said, to 
“occupy a position peculiarly fit to be left.” 


ARTICLE VY. 


THE REPOSE OF FAITH. 


Wirnin a few years past our theological literature has been 


increased by a succession of treatises bearing the names of the 
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Nemesis of Faith, the Phases of Faith, the Eclipse of Faith, 
the Suspense of Faith. These volumes, with other similar dis- 
cussions in recent discourses and quarterlies, written with varied 
ability in the interests of divergent religious theories, show at 
least this fact — that the thoughtful mind of the age is strongly 
arrested by the issues involved in this evangelical doctrine. It 
is a curious and commanding proof of the real life which is in 
it, that, while for a generation or more a school of religionists 
has been at much pains to persuade us that fu/th with or with- 
out works was alike dead, having abdicated its throne to the 


logical understanding and the intuitive reason; the sturdy old 


champion has again challenged the world to meet it in a severer 
passage-at-arms than ever before, to try the questions pending 
between itself and the rampant spirit of unbelief and misbeliet 
now abroad. From the powerful article on * Reason and 
Faith” in the Edinburgh Review of 1849, by Henry Rogers, 
to the criticisms not yet finished of Mansel’s ** Bampton Lectures 
on the Limits of Religious Thought,” the erand debate has eone 
on most satisfactorily to the defence of the Christian claims of 
this controversy. In an unpretending and practical way, we 
purpose to add another contribution to the topic thus introduced, 
under the title of the Repose of Faith. 

We have sometimes tried to conceive of the mental state of 
an universal doubter. He has no faith in God. He sees no 
evidence of creative, controlling spiritual power in the well-ad- 
justed complications of a surrounding universe. To him, things 
always have been and will be as they are, without a cause, a 
motive, an end —intelligently, benevolently defined. No presid- 
ing will has the government, no skilful hand has the leadership, 
of the forces of nature. From nowhere they came and to an 
everlasting nowhere they are going. He has no faith in him- 
self. ** What,” or * for what am 1 ?°’ —are questions which find 
no answer from within or without. <A riddle without a clue, 
an absurdity without a decent apology, is the most which his 
self-analysis can discover — an unaccountable compound of 
contradictions, antagonisms, unsupplied wants, aimless cnergies, 
beginnings with no endings, hopes with no fulfilments. [le has 
no faith in society. This is but the indefinite multiplication of 


his own abortive life. No reorganizing laws of moral attraction, 
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separation, restoration, are permeating its apparent chaos ; no 
spirit of order and beauty is moving upon the face of the wa- 
ters. It is all a tossing sea, a turbulent rush of counter-cur- 
. rents, foul with the detritus of perished or perishing civiliza- 
tions ; and within the murky horizon no ark is bearing across 
this ocean-desert the seeds of promise to coming ages. He is 
conscious of no trustworthiness in his own intentions; he can 
place none in others. Knowing that he needs to be watched 
by the prudent, he can but eye his fellows with a suspicious 
care. With a lump of stone in his bosom where a heart should 
be, he must bitterly smile at another’s pretence of such an 
imaginary possession. Sympathy of spiritual natures is beyond 


his comprehension, Benevolence is a dream. Love is an ami- 


able extravagance. Having no other god in his own dusky 


temple than self, he will not believe that any one worships at a 
purer, nobler shrine. — Laying upon that unclean altar, in daily 
sacrifice, whatever it may demand, he cannot be persuaded that 
everybody else, in some artful, covert way, is not also as habi- 
tually offering supreme devotion to this same calf of Egypt — 
this abomination of the heathen. 

Here is the attainment, in one direction at least, of the’ largest 
liberty. But what a barren conquest! The triumph of arms 
over a lone island of the Pacific, or an Afric Sahara, were a 
rich dividing of spoil in comparison to this. For the most 
fumished waste has its fountain and its palm-tree: and the rock 
of the far-off sea has its sunny slope or its inviting shade. But 
a soul without belief and confidence is a thing of dreary abject- 
ness to which nature in burning or frozen zone gives us no fit 
analogy. As Coleridge translates out of Schiller — 


“To him 
Nothing on earth remains unwrenched and firm, 
Who has no faith.” 


We were made to believe and trust; therefore these are 
necessary to our proper life. A state of general scepticism is 
abhorrent to all our instincts. Its subject would seem to have 
lust his way in coming to a world like this adapted throughout 
to the aptitudes of those who were made to give and return 


venerous confidences. He should have found his home on some 
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wild and lawless sphere, whose casual apparition used to bode 
plague and famine to the superstitious ; or amid the melancholy 
* climpses of the moon” which astronomers tell us is but the 
piled up, verdureless scoria of a burned-up globe without in- 
habitants — her own sad face being the only mourner of her 
ever-during desolation. 

Our constitutional faith-capacity is proof enough that there 
is something worthy of its exercise. Here is a task for our 
discrimination — to know what is thus worthy. But it is very 
foolish, because we may have made some vexatiously unremu- 
nerative experiments in this kind of mining, to conclude that 
there is no precious metal in the veins of the mountains. * All 
is not gold that glitters.” Our old mineralogical professor used 
to tell, with a good-natured laugh, of a man who * knocked him 
up at midnight” with a couple of pails full of iron-pyrites 
which he had brought a hundred miles for a scientific test, 
thinking that he had made his fortune. If, on discovering his 
mistake, the man had broken up his wooden ware in a pet, we 
should have said that he had better have saved the buckets to 
fill with something more useful than that shining earth. By 
the help of just such disappointments, we must judge what is 
deserving our reliance, in thought, sentiment, character, pur- 
suit. There are such realities to be confided in. Life is not a 
mirage of mere cloud landscape simulating a friendly coast. 
Earnest voyagers, if truth-directed, may find a solid, sheltered 
anchorage. Faith has its certainties of this and another state 
of being. 

It is beautiful to see the working of this power amidst tem- 
poral and secular discouragements of neglect and opposition. 
We linger a moment longer at this stage of our inquiry, because 
a valuable truth lies here for after application. Its nobleness 
sometimes comes out, when faith in some trusted one’s upright 
motives and honorable character fixedly maintains itself against 
adverse appearances and prevailing mistrust, giving a calm as- 
surance that by and by its enduring confidence will find a clear 
justification. It will not sacrifice its convictions to the harsh 
judgments of men hastily turning their constructions of conduct 
and purpose into stern condemnations. Such a.reliance nestles 
in the heart as carelessly of outside denials, as the bird sleeps 
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in its wind-shaken tree none the less quietly for the passing 
tempest. We get a glimpse of the same fine spectacle when 
some penetrating and resolved experimenter takes hold of a new 
fact in science to make it available for human improvement. 
The names of a host of great inventors crowd up to illustrate 
the thought. It is a regal triumph, when assurance of its own 
insight into hitherto unveiled recesses of the temple of possible 
knowledge keeps the prophetic mind serenely to its task, con- 
tent to hold communion with its cherished idea until such time 
as the providence of God shall give it birth and put it in com- 
mission as another agent of the world’s civilization. 

Thus far we doubtless shall carry with us almost any reader. 
But faith (says Pascal, in Thoughts on Religion,) affirms many 
things respecting which the senses are silent, though nothing 
which they deny. We must advance far beyond the sensible and 
tangible facts of present experience to reach the most important 
unfoldings of our theme. We must remember that this visible 
and secular state of things lies, as it were, embosomed in a wider, 
all-encompassing spiritual sphere; as this round earth looks out 
everywhere on its embracing skies gemmed with points of light, 
as if eying our movements always. To this may answer the 
apostle’s * great cloud of witnesses ”’ hovering near us, unseen 
but real. Hardly can we say that there are two separate worlds 
—the material and spiritual, for they belong too indissolubly to 
each other to allow much division, at least so far as human des- 
tinies are intertwined with them. Religion is the bond which 
thus connects them. This is not a something which stands off 
apart by itself, unrelated to our every-day thoughts and lives ; 
occupying and energizing a system of its own—to be looked 
after and provided for by some independent exertion of the will 
in the intervals of antagonistic earthly engagements. To a 
rightly thinking mind, religious considerations are omnipresent. 
They lie around the objects and associations of its common re- 
gard — the shadow of mellow or sombre tint cast by the heaven- 
ly ray from all things small or vast. A reflecting soul is conscious 
that this world lies close to eternity ; that the mortal and the 


immortal are most intimately blended in reciprocal interests and 


influences ; as some one has put it —it knows that the walls 


which run betwixt its perishing and imperishable conditions are 
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not a dead, opaque barrier, shutting it darkly as within a prison- 
cell, but rather a translucent medium letting in, along its whole 
circuit, a soft illumination from the bright beyond. Now, here 
comes in the true meaning and earnestness of life ; here opens 
the source of its chief solicitudes ; here is the severest test of 
whatever seeks its confidence as a guide up to and across the 
boundary which cannot be recrossed. 

We wish to arrest the reader with something like a just sense 
of the seriousness of an intelligent existence. And now we ask, 
will the disposition of the general disbeliever or doubter satisfy 
man’s necessities in these higher relations of his being? We 
have glanced at the kindly offices of faith as the minister of 
inward repose amid social disquiet and discouragement. But 
immeasurably more do we need its beneficent offices, as we take 
these oft-recurring outlooks into the immortal state which is no 
more before us as a future revelation, than it is all around us as 
a present and most impressive reality. Do we require for our 
peace a trustful temper, where our senses can bring in contin- 
ually reports from a world and its doings which are within our 
visual, palpable grasp? Can we not live in any right adjust- 
ment to surrounding things without faith even in these lower, 
less agitating, concerns of humanity? Then is it undeniable 
that, as related to God, responsible to moral law under his in- 
terpretations of its grasp, bound up inseparably with the ques- 
tions of probation — sin, salvation, retribution — we must make 
large proof of this divine possession, or sutfer a miserable un- 
rest. 

At this transition-point of our analogy, however, an impor- 
tant distinction must be made. Thus far we have used the 
word * faith” as expressing simply a natural trustfulness in 
persons or objects deemed worthy of confidence. But Christian 
faith, as now we come to its conception, takes on an immeas- 
urably loftier idea. It involves the fact of reconciliation with 
God in Christ through the Holy Spirit, according to his own 
statement of its authorship in regenerate souls — “ it is the gift 
of God.” It is trust, confidence, reliance still; but this in the 
reunion of our affections with God through forgiveness of sin, 
even as the apostle tells us “ with the heart man believeth unto 


rigliteousness.”” 
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But in what are we to confide religiously? Where shall 
faith drop her anchor? In truth, of course; not in error. 
Error is a fiction; but faith is the *‘ substance”? and the * evi- 
dence” of * things,” not fancies. And then the old interroga- 
tory of Pilate returns upon us, as solemn now as when he put 
it to the. Great Teacher — ** What is Truth? ” 

We must answer this question each for ourself, or some com- 
petent authority must answer it for us. The only alternative 
is self-inspiration or Divine inspiration. Mr. Theodore Parker 
accepts the first solution: “ Every man may be inspired. All 
men are who give room and play to the religious sentiment. 
The inspired needs no miracles, nor the testimony of man, or 
angel, or God, to prove his inspiration. He carries the voucher 
in his own breast. Jesus of Nazareth differs from other men 
only in this, that in the sense already described, he was a man 
of the most religious sentiment, or the most inspired man who 
has lived.” Elsewhere this writer tells us that the power and 
the process of apprehending religious truth does not vary essen- 
tially from mastering any other knowledge, scientific, artistic, 
and general. One is inspired to be a Milton in poetry ; another, 
a Newton in science ; another, an Angelo in art; and so on, 
up to the inspiration of a Socrates or an Isaiah, or a Jesus in 
theology. One round of the ladder is higher than the rest, but 
it is all made out of the same timber. Each individual is the 
inspirer, the interpreter, the judge of whatsoever is to be accept- 
ed, believed, in the realm of Revelation. An infallible moral 
test in every man’s soul determines intuitively the trustwor- 
thiness of suggestions, intimations, declarations, from whatsoever 
quarter arriving : — if not such a test, then none. ** We can no 
more believe a vital truth upon the testimony of another person, 
than we can live and. breathe by his life and breath. It is the 
office of religious education to develop, not to add. You speak, 
or ought to, to the conscience which at once acknowledges and 
agrees with what you propose, if it is in unity with the nature 
of truth; if not, it has nothing to say to you.” Our unevan- 
gelical author demurs at the idea of an authoritative Word of 


God. He surely is * another person ;”’ — so his prophets, apos- 


tles, Son, undoubtedly were ;—demurs to one Bible from the 
Holy Spirit resting on its own sufficient vouchers, and in lieu of 
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it will give us as many hundred millions of these as there are 
and have been, more or less, of different and contradictory 
‘moral senses” in the world. Is this a triumph of reason 
over faith ? 

But reason and faith have no antagonisms. Without boast- 
ing a special courage, we meet the issue and say, that nothing is 
more reasonable than the claims which Revelation makes upon 
our belief as that heavenly voice, following whose directions we 
shall find a thorough repose. The modern catchword of scepti- 
cism about a “religion in a book” is a poor contrivance to 
sneer down an indestructible fact. Yet these very men tell us 
that creation is God’s book written in the language of tree and 
rock and running water; and man himself is another book of 
God traced mysteriously within and without with characters 
hard to decipher. God has made then, it seems, several books 
to teach our souls the wisdom from above. And when these 
have all notoriously failed to accomplish that benevolent end, 
why should He not make another book revealing life and duty 
to his offspring, with authority to rectify the errors of beclouded 
understandings, to point aright the stings of conscience, to clear 
up and burnish old discoveries in this science, to add the offers 
and the hopes of redemption to a sin-bewildered race? No one 
can maintain that a Bible like this from the Spitit of the Lord 
is impossible. Can any honest and competent reviewer of hu- 
man mistakes, delusions, absurdities, wickednesses, in the sphere 
of morals and religion, in ages civilized as well as rude, under- 
take to say that such a gift from the Divine benevolence is im- 
probable ? We wonder how the pen which wrote the severe 
yet just criticism following could also have set down that talk 
about every one developing out of his own inner light his belief 
concerning religion, which we gave a page or two back ; but 


there is no end of human inconsistencies : — 


“There is something curious but at the same time painful in observ- 
ing the general resistance of human nature to any close dealing with 
truth. It is the rarest thing in the world to meet with those who love 
it, or Who love the people that love it... . It is this foolishness, 
disobedience, and liability to deception ; this thraldom to the dominion 
of ‘diverse lusts and pleasures,’ this bitter malignity of heart, ‘ hate- 


ful and hating,’ — so that much more than half the literature, half the 
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intercourse, and half the pleasure of half the human beings in the 
world, consist in holding up the other half to ridicule and censure; 

it is this ‘earthly, sensual, devilish’ condition which stands in 
need of redemption.” 


Redemption, truly — and this is no half-way, self-manipulat- 
ing sense ; but a redemption under the inspiration of a Divine 
teaching, the expiation of a Divine Saviour, the sanctification 


of a Divine Spirit, which shall dispel our ignorance, atone for 


our guilt, recreate our souls into the image of Christ’s purity 


and peace, and so satisfy within us 


* The longing for confirmed tranquillity, 
Inward and outward, humble yet sublime: 
The life where hope and memory are at one: 
Karth quiet and unchanged : the human soul 
Consistent in self-rule : and heaven revealed 


To meditation in that quietness.* 


The naturalistic theory of religious culture is confessedly 
weak and Jame enough. But to abandon this is to concede the 
supernatural, which our philosophical sciolists are taking so 
much pains to write out of wood society. Law is the god of 
their philosophy * falsely so called: ”” and the miraculous is a 
foree which does not adjust itself to their notions of the consti- 
tutional order of the universe: it is, to their conception, simple 
anarchy. But except for the miraculous, there would have 
been no order of the universe at all. For creation is a miracle 
of the most absolute type; and this no more in the originating 
fiat by which God made the crude materials of the worlds, 
than in the production of each successive cosmological recon- 
struction of those materials, and of each distinet family of every 
living and crowing thing, animate and inanimate. The logical 
necessity of a denial of the miraculous is the bald assumption 
of the eternity of matter; that is, the endless chain of ante- 
cedents and consequents, without any hook on which to fasten 
the first link —the most inconceivable miracle of all! 

Much as has been disputed concerning the subject of the mi- 
raculous, the kernel of the question lies in a not so very hard nut- 


*.“ The Excursion,’ Book III. 


25 
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shell. When God comes forth from the sphere of his infinite 
life to inaugurate a new movement in finite affairs, the super- 
natural becomes the natural law of procedure, whether in the 
creation of additional realms and races subject to his rule; or 
in giving advanced dispensations of worship and service to his 
people ; or in the incarnation of his own Deity as a redeeming 
Messiah ; or in guiding holy men of old to speak as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost, for the benefit of all who should 
come after them. It ought to be sufficient to settle this contro- 
versy, that the world has universally looked for prodigies to 
accompany and certify the descent of the God to interfere in 
human concerns. Covered up by superstition, as this idea has 


been, its ground-torm is true and necessary in the finite con- 


sciousness. Thus the theophanies, the cod-appearings of all 


systems of faith, are given in a manner felt to be worthy of 
a deitic being. In this, the false mytholovies have so. far 
caught the impression of the genuine doctrine, instead of our 
Seriptures having gone over to the heathen in this feature of 
their narratives. So the Mohammedan fastens on the one vreat 
miracle, as he calls it, of the Koran itself, to satisfy in his breast 
this demand for something more than human. Ullmann, in his 
** Sinlessness of Jesus,” puts this very strongly with reference 
to the advent of that Divine One : — 


“ Miracles are seen to be only a natural outflow of that which is 
already contained in the personality ; they are of the same signiti- 
cance in respect of the natural powers, as sinlessness is in respect of 
the moral powers. ‘To recognize Jesus as sinlessly holy, and yet to 
deny the miraculous element in his career, would be self-contradictory. 
On the contrary, if such an element were wanting, we should feel that 
there was a deficiency.” — (p. 242.) 

The very men among ourselves who tell us that a miracle is 
an impossible absurdity, know well enough that neither they nor 
anybody would admit the claim of a divine mission unaceredited 
by supernatural authentication. Do they deny the possibility 
of such authentication, in order once and forever to get rid of 
the molestation of a direct and imperative communication to 
themselves from the throne of Sovereign Holiness ? Is this 


nothing less than an attempted final and total act of secession 
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from Heaven's jurisdiction? It carries the aspect of an in- 


tensely selfish motive which animates this pertinacious scepti- 


cism. It would seem to say :— ‘God cannot speak to us, 


interfere with us, so as to make us feel that it is God; and 
therefore he does not and never will; and so we are gloriously 
free and independent, and shall do as we choose.” 


A Bible, then, without miraculous accrediting, is no Bible ; 


and a Bible with such accrediting is irrational and incredible ; 
and so we have no Bible, but only a bible with a small initial, 
which (as we were informed a while ago) every one may 
make for himself. Blessed jubilee of the emancipated pro- 
eressives ! 

It is refreshing to fall back from these ineptitudes of un- 
believing folly to the profound as modest thinking of a Pas- 


cal : — 


~The highest attainment of reason is to know that there is an in- 
finity of knowledge beyond its limits. It must be sadly weak if it 
has not discovered this. We ought to know where we should doubt, 
where we should be confident, and where we should submit. He who 
knows not this does not comprehend the true power of reasoning. 
There are men who fail severally on each of these points. Some 
from ignorance of what is demonstration, assume everything to be 
demonstrable ; others, not knowing where it becomes them to submit 
silently, doubt of everything ; and others again, unconscious of the 
right ticld for the exercise of judgment, submit blindly to all. 

“We must judge of doctrine by miracles, and of miracles by doc- 
trine. The doctrine attests the miracles, and the miracles attest the 
doctrine. Both sides of the assertion are true, and there is no dis- 
crepancy between them. 

* Men owe it to God, to receive the religion which he sends. God 
owes it tomen not to lead them into error. Now, they would be led into 
error, if any workers of miracles set forth a false doctrine, which did 
not manifestly appear false to the apprehensions of common sense, 
and if a greater worker of miracles had not already enjoined on them 
not to believe it. . . . Therefore, the miracles of antichrist do not 
effect the miracles of Jesus Christ. Wherefore God, to preserve this 
testimony in his church, has either confounded all false miracles, or 
foretold them in his word ; and in both ways has elevated his cause, 
and us who believe in it, above those false wonders which appear to 


be supernatural.” — (* Thoughts,” chap. x. and xx.) 
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There is no need of mistaking our path along this route. It 
is scarcely honest to fix on us the charge that our doctrine of 
the miraculous in Christianity involves the solecism of a con- 
flict with natural or spiritual laws, when the very term * super- 
natural” implies only an acting afore and not contrary to na- 
ture. So as to the contents of our divinely inspired revelation 
of religious truth; we freely submit the literary questions in- 
volved in its compilation and text to those branches of learned 
knowledge which have proper jurisdiction over them. We are 
not Liblivluters. We believe in the human-divine as well as in 
the divine-human in God’s word, and will make all just conces- 
sions which are demanded by this blending of elements in the 
authoritative records of our faith. And when we have done this 
we have done nothing to shake our trust in these commandments, 
statutes, judgments, testimonies of the Lord ; these provisions and 
promises of grace and salvation in Jesus Christ our Redeemer, 
Maintaining the insufficiency of reason to compass the true doc- 
trine of the Infinite One, his conditions of sentient and active 
life, his method and end of universal government —that neither 
by questioning his own soul or the creation around him, can 
man discover Deity as man needs to, we take the word of God 
— the written word of the incarnate Word — as the instructor 
of our belief; and where we cannot see by our own mental per- 
ception, we ask our Interpreter to sce for us and to read off the 
inscription and its meaning to our trusting hearts. If this is 
childish, then with * the little children ” of whom is the king- 
dom of heaven, we will still prefer to sit at the Master's feet 
and hear his voice. 

At no pomt of this whole inquiry do we more need to hear 
that “* voice” than concerning the initial question of the being 
and nature of God himself. When a German metaphysician 
tells us that the only way to find out Deity is to introvert the 
mind upon itself, and thence educe the true conception of god- 
ship, we feel that a learned man is really if unintentionally 
trifling with himself and us, in a matter where neither of us 
can afford to make sport. Very true it is that we must evolve 
from our own conscious selfliood the conception of other intelli- 
gent and moral existences, even up to the incomprehensible 
thought of Deity itself. For finite though man is, we remember 
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that ‘in the image of God created He him.” We thus have a 
firm standing-point, in the human, whence to look off and catch 
true glimpses of the uncreated First Cause. Dissenting here 
from Mansel and the Hamiltonians, (who are not altogether 
self-consistent at this point,) we consequently affirm that we 
are capable of a correct, if partial, understanding of the limitless 
attributes of the Divine nature. We can grasp the idea of God ; 
and this as a real not a merely phenomenal knowledge — that 
is, as God actually exists, not as he seems to exist. Else the 
Bible is continually commanding us to know that which is un- 
knowable ; to put faith in that which to us isa shadow. And 
so (though contradicting his main argument in doing it,) Man- 
sel in one place concedes, that through our * consciousness alone 
we can raise ourselves to the faintest image of the supreme real- 
ity of God.” But this is a very different position from Schel- 
ling’s fantasy of seeing the full-orbed Divinity in the reflection 


of our own bosoms, through the power of the ‘intellectual intui- 


tion,” that is, the faculty of knowing what lies beyond concep- 
tion, reflection, perception, and the grasp of the reason alike. 
Truth like this lies at the bottom of no such well, if indeed it 
has a bottom to it. It is one thing to apprehend the Divine as 
a fact, from the correlative fact of the human, and wholly a dif- 
ferent and utterly fanciful thing to pretend to exhaust that fact 
by any introspective process. If all which has been written 
within fifty years about the “ Infinite” and the “ Absolute,” 
the * Oversoul ” and the * To Pan” does not demonstrate the 
need of Faith in a supernatural revelation to help out Reasoning 
from its fatal embarrassments, then the argumentum ad adsur- 
dum has no further work to do in or out of the schools. Here 
is where this train sets us down as its terminus. Are we ready 
to call ¢¢ the end of our journey godward? We quote from the 
latest pronunciamento of * Modern Thought ” :— 


“Religious science sees the mind of man by means of its highest 
faculties painting itself in the image of God; forming a vast and 
shadowy representation of human lineaments thrown out before it 
upon the surface of the unknown:” thus God is only “a reflected 
image of the human intellect projected upon vacancy — not only in 
his attributes, but in his very existence demonstrable to have no other 
than this deceitful origination.” 

25 * 
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In the opening paragraphs of our paper, we remarked upon 
the tranquillizing power of Faith in the working out of convic- 
tions in respect to personal confidences, and also to physical 
truths, however unreceived by the majority. But now we 
have gone up to altitudes far more commanding and sublime. 
We have reached a broad table-land of equable temperature 
an‘ invigorating atmosphere, as in the interior of some wide 
continent, where habitations of rest, and sanctuaries of converse 
with God, may be built; where faith may repose in the assur- 
ances of no change until it shall pass into vision. The text-book 
of our belief does not indeed give us a s\ stematic theory of the- 


ological science, not yet a complete system of the universe. 


But, as Butler wisely observes in the * Analogy,” what is 


revealed “ is fully sufficient for all those purposes of probation, 
how far soever it is from being satisfactory as to the purposes 
of curiosity, or any other.”  Hlence, within the circle of an 
experimental Christianity, how slight the disturbance from the 
many perplexing queries which vex the pride of the undevout 
philosopher, engendering infidelity in’ the understanding and 
tumult in the heart. The believer may not be able, more 
than the acutest of his challengers, to explain many things con- 
nected with his own being; the relations of human and Divine 
agency, the origin of moral evil, and other abstruse matters. 
But then he has learned (as Arnold of Rugby advised his 
friend) to pray these disturbers into silence and submission. 
And the great central spaces of truth are brightly luminous ; 
the main inquiries are elucidated; especially the curse of’ sin, 
its condemnation, its cuilty dread are gone : frecdom inthe 
soul has expelled slavery ; holiness is an attainable and an 
attained good; duty is ennobled into a gladsome imitation of 
Christ; lite is no more a cheating speculation, nor eternity a 
batHing riddle. Christ has come, has lived, has spoken, has 
suffered, has died, has risen, has sat down in Intercessory power 
and love at God’s right hand. The Christian lite is beeun, 
and is going on unto perfection, It is a life of Faith. We walk 
by faith and not by sight. We know in whom we have be- 
lieved. 
* The steps of Faith 
Fall on the seeming void, and find 


The Rock beneath.” 





4. 


Historie Arminianism. 


ARTICLE VI. 
HISTORIC ARMINIANISM. 


Historic Arminianism may be regarded as a long, futile 
struggle to form a compromise between full, round faith in re- 
vealed religion, and Rationalism, or Naturalism. 

Rationalism boldly sets aside the supernatural events of the 
Bible by ingenious attempts to account for them in some natu- 
ral way. Arminianism only rejects several leading revealed 
doctrines, by substituting labored interpretations, and plausible 
philosophical theories, which are more agreeable to man’s fallen 
nature. Both set up reason and probability as superior to, and 
tests of Revelation, though to a different extent. 

At first, the Rationalists were contented with demolishing 
what they regarded as the more unreasonable miracles, specially 
those of the Old Testament. But once on that inclined plane, 
it was inevitable that similar reasoning and criticism should be 
applied to all that is supernatural in the New ‘Testament, until, 
at last, Strauss and Parker swept away all confidence in the 
divine record, and flung contemptuous darkness over the great 
lighthouse which God in his infinite grace has built upon the 
dangerous shore of sin and death. So also the Arminians, for 
a time, are satisfied if they can be allowed to demolish a few of 
what they call the harder doctrines of Paul's Epistles, such as 
real depravity, sovereign election, and effectual calling. But 
this also is sooner or later found to be an inclined plane ; and 
multitudes are carried forward by very consistency to apply 
similar reasonings and criticisms to all that is mysterious in 
relivion and faith, until they arrive at utter rejection of the 
divinity of Christ, real atonement, and the lost condition of 
the race. 

Arminianism is in reality much older than its present name. 


It is called atier James Arminius, who by his popular eloquence 


introduced it into the reformed churches, raising up a party, and 


causing much controversy, which finally resulted in the adop- 
tion by its advocates of almost every error. He was born in 
Onderwater, in Holland, in 1560. After studying in Utrecht 
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and Marburg he attended the lectures of Theodore Beza at 
Geneva. His difference from Calvinism began, as he con- 
tended, only in the mode of explaining the sovereignty of di- 
vine decrees, and the effectual operations of divine grace. But 
his followers, led on at first by Episcopus, soon came to see 
that the explanations involved the abandonment of the doc- 
trines themselves. A thousand times has the same experiment 
been made, and with similar results. ‘The idea of substantially 
setting aside the distinguishing doctrines of the Pauline and 
Calvinistic faith is not entertained, and may be stoutly denied. 
But explanations, philosophy, a different use of terms, is sought 
for the purpose of softening down these deep, faith-requiring 
doctrines, and bringing them completely within the range of 
human reason and wisdom. But the field remains still open 
and exhaustless, like the problems for squaring the circle and 
producing perpetual motion. 

The introduction of Arminianism into the reformed cliurches, 
then as now and ever, soon brought on earnest discussion and 
final separation. So fierce was the contest between the tol- 
lowers of Arminius and of Calvin, that in nine years after the 
death of Arminius, and fifty-four years after the death of Cal- 
vin, the States-General of Holland convoked the timous Synod 
of Dort, (1618,) inviting not only the Belgic, but all the 
reformed churches of Europe to send deputies, for the purpose 
of restoring order and harmony to the agitated churches of 
Holland. ‘The five articles which the Arminians had published, 
in a paper entitled a Remonstrance, came betore the synod 
for thorough discussion, and were all rejected. “The synod then 
proceeded with wonderful harmony, to draw up and adopt what 
are known as the five points of Calvinism. ‘The following are 
the five articles of the Arminians which came betore the synod, 
as given by Mosheim :— 

“1. That God has not fixed the future state of mankind by 
an absolute unconditional decree ; but determined from all eter- 
nity to bestow salvation on those whom he foresaw would per- 
severe unto the end in their faith in Jesus Christ, and to inflict 
everlasting punishment on those who should continue in their 
unbelief, and resist unto the end his divine suecors. 


“2. That Christ by his death and sufferings made an atone- 
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ment for the sins of all mankind in general, and of every in- 
dividual in particular, That, however, none but those who 
believe in Hlim can be partakers of the divine benefit. 

“3. That true faith cannot proceed from the exercise of our 
natural faculties and powers, nor from the force and operation 
of free-will; since man, in consequence of his natural corrup- 
tion, is incapable either of thinking or doing any good ; and 
that therefore it is necessary to his conversion and salvation, 
that he be regenerated and renewed by the operations of the 
Holy Ghost, which is the gift of God through Jesus Christ. 

“4. That this divine grace, or energy of the Holy Ghost, 
which heals the disorders of a corrupt nature, begins, advances, 
and brings to perfection, everything that can be called good in 
man: and that, consequently, all good works, without excep- 
tion, are to be attributed to God alone, and to the operation of 
his race 5 that, nevertheless, this erace is offered to all, and 
does net force men to act against their inclinations ; but may be 
resisted, and rendered imeffectual, by the perverse will of the 
Impenitent sinner. 

®. That they who are united to Christ, by faith, are there- 
by furnished with abundant strength, and with succors sufficient 
to enable them to triumph over the seduction of Satan, and 
the allurements of sin and temptation ; but that the question, 
‘whether such may fall from their faith, and forfeit finally this 
state of grace,’ has not yet been resolved with sufticient per- 
spicuity ; and must therefore be yet more carefully examined, 
by an attentive study of what the [oly Scriptures have declared, 
in relation to this important point.” 

It is very evident that Dr. Alexander is right in the follow- 


Inge remarks on this summary :— 


“In these five articles the Arminian theory is not fully developed. 
The object was to present the new opinions in the most plausible 
dress, and in that form which would scem to deviate the least from 
the public standards of the Belgie churches. But it was alleged by 
their opponents, that the real opinions of the Remonstrants were not 
fully expressed in these articles ; and that, under the cover of ortho- 
dox expressions great and dangerous errors lay concealed. And that 
they were not mistaken in these views became evident in the confer- 


ences which took place between the leading theologians of both par- 
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ties, at the Hague and at other places ; and more evidently from the 
Apology for the Arminians, published after the meeting of the Synod 
of Dort, by Episcopus, the leader of the party. In this document 
they avow and defend the opinions charged upon them by the contra- 
remonstrants, and which have since been known under the name of 
Arminianism.” 


And concerning the above five Arminian articles, Dr. 
Mosheim adds :— 


“Tt is certain, whatever the Arminians may say to the contrary, 
that the sentiments of their most eminent theological writers, after the 
Synod of Dort, concerning divine grace, and the other doctrines that 
are connected with it, approached much nearer to the opinions of the 


Pelagians and Semi-Pelagians, than to those of the Lutheran Church.” 


Here we have indicated much evidence going to show that 
what is sometimes called original Arminianism had covertly 
wrapped up in it all the errors which its advocates in a genera- 
tion afterwards openly avowed. Here is also intimation of 
much evidence that the introduction of Arminianism into the 
reformed churches was but an attempt to compromise and 
establish a half-way house between the moderate Calvinism of 
the Synod of Dort, and that system of rationalism — which 


wholly rejects all the supernatural from religion. We say 


moderate Calvinism, for Calvin was not a supra-lapsarian, 


though Beza perhaps was. And the Synod of Dort was far 
enough from being hyperealvinistic. 

But not only did the Remonstrance draw Arminianism in its 
most plausible dress; it also misrepresented Calvinism in the 
opposite direction. 

Watson, a distinguished Arminian writer, admits that, —* In 
the fourth article, the term force is evidently improper, since it 
is never used by Calvinists (except in a strong figure of speech, 
as by our Lord, * Compel them to come in.) Calvinists own 
that vrace may be, and often is, long resisted, though finally 
victorious, as is partly admitted in their last article. They 
further admit that impenitent sinners, in like manner as the 
Jews, ‘do always resist the Holy Ghost.’ ” 

Perhaps it is necessary, in order fully to understand the Ar- 


minianism of this important period, that we should give here 
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the opposite five points of Calvinism, as drawn up and adopted 
by the Synod of Dort. This we shall do in an abstract taken 
from * Scott's Synod of Dort,” which we suppose to be the 
generally accepted authority : — 


1. “ On Predestination. As all men have sinned in Adam, and 
have become exposed to the curse and eternal death, God would have 
done no injustice to any one, if he had determined to leave the whole 
human race under sin and the curse, and to condemn them on account 
of sin; according to those words of the Apostle, all the world is become 
guilty before God.” — Rom. iii. 19, 25; vi. 25. 

“That some, 7n time, have faith given them by God, and others 
have it not given, proceeds from his eternal decree; for ‘known 
unto God are all his works from the beginning, &&.— (Acts xv. 18; 
Eph. i. 11.) “ According to which decree, he graciously softens the 
hearts of the elect, however hard, and he bends them to believe; but 
the non-elect he leaves, in just judgment, to their own perversity and 
hardness. And here, especially, a deep discrimination, at the same 
time both mereiful and just, — a discrimination of men equally lost, — 
opens itself to us; or that deeree of election and reprobation which is 
revealed in the word of God, which, as perverse, impure, and unsta- 
ble persons do wrest to their own destruction, so it affords ineffable 
consolation to holy and pious souls. 

* But election is the immutable purpose of God; by which, before the 
foundations of the earth were laid, he chose, — out of the whole human 
race, fallen by their own fault from their primeval integrity into sin 
and destruction, according to the most free good pleasure of his own 
will, and of mere grace, —a certain number of men, neither better nor 
worthier than others, but lying in the same misery with the rest, to 
salvation in Christ; whom he had, even from eternity, constituted 
Mediator and head of all the elect, and the foundation of salvation ; 
and therefore he decreed to give them unto him to be saved, and effec- 
tually to call and draw them into communion with him, by his word 
and Spirit: or he decreed himself to give unto them true faith, to 
justify, to sanctify, and at length powerfully to glorify them,” &c«.— 
Eph. i. 4-6; Rom. viii. 50. 

“This same election is not made from any foreseen faith, obedience 
of faith, holiness, or any other good quality and disposition, as a pre- 


requisite cause or condition in the man who should be elected, &e. 


He hath chosen us (not because we were) but that we might be holy,” 
&e.— Eph. i. 4; Rom. ix. 11-15; Acts xiii, 48. 
“ Moreover, Holy Scripture doth illustrate and commend to us this 
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eternal and free grace of our election, in this more especially that it 
doth testify all men not to be elected; but that some are non-elect, 
or passed by, in the eternal election of God, whom truly God, from 
most free, just, irreprehensible, and immutable good pleasure, decreed 
to leave in the common misery, into which they had, by their own 
fault, cast themselves ; and not to bestow on them living faith and 
the grace of conversion ; but having been left in their own ways, and 
under just judgment, at length, not only on account of their unbelief, 
but also of all their other sins, to condemn and eternally punis=h them, 
to the manifestation of his own justice, And this is the decree of 
reprobation, which determines that God is in nowise the author of 
sin, (which, to be thought of, is blasphemy.) but a tremendous, incom- 
prehensible, just judge and avenger.”—Scott’s Synod of Dort, pp. 112- 
124. 

*2. Of the Death of Christ. Passing over, for brevity’s sake, what 


re 
ph 


is suid of the necessity of atonement in order to pardon, and of Christ 
having offered that atonement and satisfaction, it is added —* This 
death of the Son of God is a single and most perfect sacrifice and 
satisfaction for sins; of infinite value and price, abundantly sufficient 
to expiate the sins of the whole world: — but because many who are 
ealled by the Gospel do not repent nor believe in Christ, but perish in 
unbelief. ‘This doth not arise from defect, or insufliciency of the saeri- 
tice offered by Christ upon the cross, but from their own fault.’ 

“ God willed that Christ, through the blood of the cross, should, out 
of every people, tribe, nation, and language, efficaciously redeem all 
those, and those only, who were from eternity chosen to salvation and 
given to him by the Father; that he should confer on them the gift of 
faith,” &e. — Scotts Synod of Dort, K&e., pp. 128-130, 

at” OF Man's Corruption, we. All men are conceived in sin, and 
born the children of wrath, indisposed (¢neptt) to all saving good, 
propense to evil, dead in sin, and the slaves of sin; and without the 
regenerating grace of the Holy Spirit, they neither’ are willing nor 
able to return to God, to correct their depraved hature, or to dispose 
themselves to the correction of it.” — Scott's Synod of Dort, pp. 125, 
126. 

“4. Of Grace and Free- Will, But in like manner as, by the fall, 
man does not cease to be man, endowed with intellect and will: 
neither hath sin, which hath pervaded the whole human = race, taken 
away the nature of the human species, but it hath depraved and spir- 
itually stained it; so that even this divine grace of regeneration does 
not act upon men like stocks and trees, nor take away the properties 
(proprietates) of his will; or violently compel it, while unwilling ; 
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but it spiritually quickens, heals, corrects, and sweetly, and at the 
same time powerfully, inclines it; so that, whereas it before was 
wholly governed by the rebellion and resistance of the flesh, now 
prompt and sincere obedience of the spirit may begin to reign; in 
which the renewal of our spiritual will, and our liberty, truly consist ; 
in which manner, (or for which reason,) unless the admirable Author 
of all good should work in us, there could be no hope to man of rising 
from the fall by that free-will by which, when standing, he fell into 
ruin.” (Seott’s Synod, p. 141.) 

“5, On Perseverance. God, who is rich in mercy, from his immu- 
table purpose of election, does not wholly take away his Holy Spirit 
from his own, even in lamentable falls; nor does he so permit them 
to decline, (prolabi,) that they should fall from the grace of adoption, 
and the state of justification ; or commit the stn unto death, or against 
the Holy Spirit; that, being deserted by him, they should cast them- 
selves headlong into eternal destruction. So that not by their own 
merits or strength, but by the gratuitous merey of God, they obtain 
it, that they neither totally fall trom faith and grace, nor finally con- 
tinue in their fall and perish.” — (Seott’s Synod, pp. 150, 151.) 


These views are substantially those of Augustine ; and, to 
those who tell us so much about * improvements in theology,” and 
are forever ringing the changes on the equivocal Jolin Robinson 
passage, and pointing to the younger Edwards, we commend a 
careful study of this summary, in connection with Mr. Top- 
lady's ** Historie Proof,” in which he has clearly traced this 
system of doctrines, in a series of quotations from the apostles 
down to the Reformation. Let them also ponder well what the 
profound author of the * Natural History of Enthusiasm,” in his 
Essay upon Edwards on the Will, says: ‘ Calvinism, as distin- 
guished from Arminianism, encircles or involves great truths, 
which, whether dimly or clearly discerned — whether defended 
in Scriptural simplicity of language, or deformed by grievous 
perversions, will never be abandoned while the Bible continues 
to be devoutly read, and which, if they might indeed be sub- 
verted, would drag to the same ruin every doctrine of revealed 
religion. Let it be granted that Calvinism has often existed in 
a state of mixture with crude, or presumptuous, or preposterous 
dogmas. Yet, surely, whoever is competent to take a calm, an 


independent, a truly philosophic survey of the Christian system, 


and can calculate also the balancings of opinion, the antitheses 
VOL. I.— NO. LIL. 26 
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of belief — will grant that if Calvinism, in the modern sense of 
the term, were quite exploded, a long time could not elapse 


before Evangelical Arminianism would find itself driven help- 


lessly into the gulf that had yawned to receive its rival; and 
to this catastrophe must quickly succeed the triumph of the 
dead rationalism of Neology, and then that of Atheism.” 

But, to return from this tempting digression, we said, near 
the beginning of this paper, that Arminianism is in reality 
much older than its present name. This will readily be made 
to appear if we trace it back, in a sentence or two, to its high- 
est logical source. This source will always and surely be found 
to consist (as with those who reject eternal punishment) in a 
radically defective and unscriptural view of human depravity. 
Disguise it or disown it as any will, this is necessarily the root 
from which it all naturally and logically grows. ‘Thus far they 
all admit that the cardinal point of difference between them 
and Calvinists is, that, with them, the reason why one man is 
saved and not another, is the free-will of man; while with the 
Calvinist it is the grace of God. The Arminian indeed admits 
the necessity of grace, and claims that it is universal. Yet he 
insists that its efficacy depends on the human will. On the 
other hand, the Calvinist maintains that such is the utter de- 
pravity and opposition of the natural heart, the grace of God 
alone, ** without violence to human liberty, is efficacious to sub- 
due the stubborn will,’ and to render men cordially willing and 
active in turning to God by repentance and faith. If in this 
he is correct, the doctrines of election, of a limit in the effectual 
application of the atonement, and of final perseverance, follow 
inevitably. 

ut the Arminian believes that the final destiny of man is 
not owing to any purpose of God to save some and pass by 
others, but to the different improvement of the grace which is 
common to all men. He believes that there is no election of 
grace but what depends on the foresight of faith and holiness in 
the creature ; that Christ died for all men, and equaily intended 
the salvation of all men. In this view it is evident that the will 
of man must first make a good and right religious choice before 
common grace can become efficacious. What then becomes of 
the doctrine of depravity? Man cannot be, by nature, alienated 
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from God, and by the full bent of his will opposed to holiness, 
if the first right choice is not produced by the effectual opera- 
tion of grace, but precedes it. 

Here then is to be found the necessary and inevitable root 
and spring of all Arminianism. 

But this virtual rejection of the Scripture representation of 
depravity did not originate with James Arminius and the Re- 
monstrants at the Synod of Dort. If we turn back to the fifth 
century, we find it was the leading characteristic of the Pelagi- 
ans, that they warmly opposed the doctrine of original sin, and 
the necessity of divine grace. They held that the consequences 
of Adam’s sin were confined to his own person, that infants are 
born with a pure and holy nature, and that the grace of God 
is given according to our merits. In the sixth century we find 
the controversy raging between the followers of Augustine and 
the Semi-Pelagians, who held that man, before he received 
erace, was capable of faith and holy desires, —that man was 
capable of resisting the influences of grace, and that God did 
not dispense his grace to one more than to another. These doc- 
trines were embraced still earlier in the Greek and other East- 
ern churches. And they were afterwards generally adopted in 
the monastic schools of Gaul, and thence spread through the 
European provinces, 

Coming down to the sixteenth century we find the Molinists, 
or followers of the Spanish Jesuit Molina, who introduced into 
the Romish Church a new hypothesis or compromise, in order 
to remove the difficulties attending the doctrines of predestina- 
tion and free-will, and to reconcile the Augustinians and Semi- 
Pelagians and others. The leading idea was such a rejection 
of depravity as allowed of basing predestination to eternal 
glory on previous knowledge and consideration of human 
merits. 

Coming down to later times, it would be easy to show, if we 
had space, that modern Unitarianism grew naturally out of the 
root-idea of the same old Arminianism, since they are but log- 
ical steps from the rejection of natural depravity to the rejec- 
tion of the necessity of an atonement, and hence of a Divine 
Redeemer, of regeneration, and of all the supernatural. It 


was only last week that we heard a Unitarian, in an ordina- 
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tion sermon, note as the characteristic excellence of his church, 
that she admitted reason in religion. The meaning, it soon 
appeared, was, that reason is the standard by which Revelation 
should be tested. His suggestive eulogy on Beecher as the 


great Pathfinder, his pitiful fling at ‘the Genevan pope,” 


and his trite sneers at “dead orthodoxy” and “old, dried-up 
creeds,” sadly reminded us of many a late utterance from our 
own nominal pulpits, and assured us that Arminianism, old 
and new, is ever true to its instincts. 

In looking rapidly over the history and at the peculiarities 
of Arminianism, nothing seems more characteristic of it) than 
its prevailing spirit of compromise. It begins its movement 
plausibly in the church by manifesting an unwillingness cither 
to come boldly up to the plain Scriptural statements of doc- 
trine, or to turn wholly away to Rationalism. It looks around 
for some medium ground to stand upon, which shall neither 
subordinate reason to Revelation, nor Revelation to reason: 
i. ec. it is willing to take the Bible on doctrinal subjects just 
so far as reason may judge best. To accomplish its object, it 
employs the terms of Calvinism * in a popular sense,” and re- 
jects and ridicules them in their legitimate and real purport. 
It sets off the doctrines of Calvinism in the most objectionable 
and ugly form possible, in order to prepare the way for the 
bringing in of something more agreeable to reason and nature, 
or rather, to natural, unsanctitied reason. 

Not because of their importance, but as a rather extraordinary 
specimen of the modern attempts, so rampant now in several 
quarters, to compromise between these two radically opposite 
systems, we refer the reader to a couple of articles in the * Con- 
gregationalist.”” An editorial in the issue of February 12, 1853, 
entitled * Arminian Errors,” professes to set forth, in- parallel 
columns, the five points of Calvinism and the five points of 
Arminianism. Where such meagre and ingenious abstracts 
were found we have not been able to discover. If we had seen 
them in some quarters, we should have thought they had been 
gathered from the zealous harangues of some western circuit 
rider. 

Having got such a basis, it was easy for the writer to make 
Calvinism look ugly and frightful, and to dress up Arminian- 
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ism in its best borrowed suit. We are not surprised, therefore, 
at the air of satisfaction with which the following query is made. 
“TIave not the practical experiences and theological discus- 
sions of the three hundred years that divide us from the birth- 
day of these systems, demonstrated the applicability, in their 
case, of the old precept of Ovid,—‘in medio tutissimus ibis,’ — 
the middle course is safest ? ” 

Of course what seemed so much like a frank confession of 
compromise created some surprise even as coming from the 
little 
later, in the issue of April 1, 1859, two new tables are given, 


* Congregationalist.” Therefore, a more than a year 
in parallel columns, of the five points of Calvinism and the five 
points of Arminianism, and much stress is laid upon original 
Calvinism and Arminianism. These are quite different from 
those in the paper of February 12, 1858, and in several respects 
the misrepresentation is still greater, amounting to laughable 
caricature. ‘Truly “it is easy to make a man look like a fool 
ina picture.” Easy, if a man have a heart to it. 

We copy here the tables as given by the ‘ Congregation- 
alist,” that our readers may judge for themselves. 


* Original Calvinism. ‘ Original Arminianism. 


“1. That God has chosen a cer- “1, That God, by an eternal and 


tain number, in Christ, to everlasting 
the foundation of the 
' according to immutable 
purpose, and of his free grace and 
] 
{ 


elory. before 
world, his 
ve, without the 
aith, good works, or any conditions 
performed by the creature ; and that 
the rest of mankind he was pleased 
to pass by, and ordain to eternal 
damnation for their sins, to the praise 
of his vindictive justice. 


“2. That Jesus Christ, by his suf- | 


and death, made an atone- 


ment only for the sins of the elect. 


fer) 
ICTINGS 


“3. That in consequence of Ad- 
am’s fall, by the propagation of a 
Vicious nature through the just judg- 
ment of God, all men are conceived 


in sin, and born the 


wrath, and the slaves of sin, neither 


26 * 


least foresight of 


children of 


immutable decree, before the founda- 
tions of the world laid, deter- 
mined to eternal salvation 
upon such as he foresaw would per- 
severe unto the end in faith in Christ 
Jesus; and, on the other hand, to 


were 
bestow 


leave the obstinate and unbelieving 
to eternal damnation. 


“9. That Jesus Christ died for the 
whole world, and obtained forall men 
remission of sins, and reconciliation 
with God, of which, nevertheless, 
only they who believe are made par- 
takers. 

“3. That man cannot have saving 
faith of himself alone, because by 
the power of his free-will while in 
a state of rebellion, and of sin, he is 
incompetent to do or think any good 
thing — such as faith is; but it is nee- 
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“ Original Calvinism. 


able nor willing to return to God, 
but made subject to death and all 
miseries temporal, spiritual and eter- 
nal. 

“4, That God effectually calls in 
time, those whom he elected from 
eternity, giving them grace and sal- 
vation, by means of his Werd and 
Spirit; without their concurrence, 
working in them newness of life. 

“5. That those thus effectually 
called while they sin, and their 
sins offend God are surely pre- 
served and sanctified by him unto 
final salvation — yet this certainty 
of perseverance tendeth to humility 


[ May, 
“ Original Arminianism. 


essary for him to be born again by the 
erace of God through Christ. 


“4. That this divine grace is the 
beginning, continuance, and end of 
salvation, and that all good works 
proceed from it, but that it compels 
no man against his will, while it may 
be resisted by a perverse will. , 

“5. That those who are united to 
Christ by faith, receive grace to over- 
come devils, sin, the world, and their 
own flesh; yet man can by his own 
act fall away from this state of 


grace.’ 


and not to pride.” 


We should like to ask any theological professor or reader if 
he ever saw such five points of Calvinism and Arminianism as 
these before? We 


Notice now that this is what is given as the second point of 


never did. 
Calvinism! Jesus Christ by his sufferings and death made 
an atonement only for the sins of the elect.” Let the reader 


turn back to the second point as we have quoted it, Cp. 202, 


) 
and see how strong is the language concerning the sacritice 


of Christ : — 


“Of infinite value and price, abundantly sutlicient to expiate the 
sins of the whole world; — but because many who are called by the 
Gospel do not repent nor believe in Christ, but perish in unbelief. 
This doth not arise from defect, or insu ffict ney of the sac rifice off red 


by Christ upon the cross, but from their own fault.” 


Does the * Congregationalist,” do any but Universalists, be- 
lieve that the purpose of God in the death of Christ extends to 


the actual redemption of all mankind? Red mption in its root 


meaning, and as the older theologians use it, is actua/ purchase: 
it is di Line Trance from bondave, as well “us the yround of deliver- 


ance ; it is the act of procuring release 


; ransom. Indeed, we 


28S ) this to be the second point of Arminian- 
ism as presented to the Synod of Dort: * That Christ, by his 
death and sufferings, made an atonement for the sins of’ all man- 


kind in general, and of every individual in particular.” 


have shown (p. 





Te 
is 


li- 
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Again, the ‘ Congregationalist ” gives this as the fourth 
point of Calvinism: 


“That God effectually calls, in time, those whom he elected from 
eternity, giving them grace and salvation by means of his Word 
and Spitit; without their concurrence, working in them newness 
of life.” 

Let the reader again turn back to the fourth point of Cal- 
vinism (p. 202) and judge tor himself what language should 
be applied to such perversion ; and that too under the plea 
of “refreshing the popular mind in regard to the exact posi- 
tion of Calvin and his principal opponents, that the means of 
judgment may he within the reach of all! . 

Specially let the reader note, under the fourth point, (p. 292,) 
the following : — 


“This divine grace of regeneration does not act upon men like 
stocks and trees, nor take away the properties (proprietates) of his 
will; or violently compel it, while unwilling ; but it spiritually quick- 
ens, heals, corrects, and sweetly, and at the same time powerfully, 
inclines it; so that, whereas it before was wholly governed by the re- 
bellion and resistance of the flesh, now prompt and sincere obedience 
of the spirit may begin to reign; in which the renewal of our spiritual 
will, and our liberty, truly consist.” 


Under the fifth point of Arminianism, the “Congregationalist” 
gives, * Yet man can by his own act fall away from this state 
of vrace.”’ 

Under the fifth point, as presented to the Synod of Dort, (see 
p. 289.) itis, “ Whether such may fall from their faith, and 
forteit finally this state of grace, has not yet been resolved with 
sufficient perspicuity.” &e. 


The “Congregationalist ” makes its third point of Arminianism 
to differ widely from its third point of Calvinism. Whereas in 
reality they differ very slightly indeed, both referring man’s 
inability to do good to * his natural corruption.” But we have 
not space to point out half the Inisrepresentations of the two 
articles in question. We will only give the reader a specimen 


of the special pleading in favor of compromise, which is drawn 
by the editor from the basis which he seems to have linprovised 


for this special purpose. See, as he turns alternately from one 
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to the other, what sudden and great changes of countenance! 
With fearful frowns and ugly grimaces now he scowls upon 
Calvinism, then turns and smiles sweetly and wooingly upon 
Arminianism. 


“Original Calvinism taught that Christ died for the elect only so 
that, under no circumstances, could the non-eleet be saved. Original 
Arminianism taught that he died for all men, so that all might be saved 
if they woukl repent and believe. Original Calvinism taught that, in 
consequence of the propagation of a vicious nature from Adam after 
his fall, all his posterity are born the bond-slaves of sin, and inheritors 


of damnation, neither able nor willing of themselves to make any 


attempt to return to God. Original Arminianism taught that, as a 


matter of fact, man is incompetent to faith without God’s help, and 
needs to be born again. Original Calvinism taught that God effeet- 
ually calls the elect without any concurrence of theirs in the act, or 
any power of theirs to resist it. Original Arminianism taught that 
the elect are saved by divine grace working with their faith, but 
compelling no man. . . . The two systems were constructed from two 
radically different points of view. The one stood where, in seeing the 
glory of God, it lost sight of something of the nature of man; the 
other, where, looking both on God and man, it strove to present the 
truth so as to harmonize the perfections and revelations of the 
one, with the rights (!) and consciousness of the other. . .. . The 
Synod give us unconditional election and reprobation ; a limited atone- 
ment; human nature without free-will, except in the direction of sin, 
and, from birth-connection with Adam, damnable on account of its 
evil; yet powerless in itself, for good; with a salvation as irresistible to 
the elect, as it is impossible to the rest of the race, and which cannot 
fail of heaven. The Remonstrants give us an election which is con- 
ditioned upon foresight of faith; an atonement for all men; human 
nature, sinful, and needing to be born again by the grace of God 
through Christ; with a salvation in which man coéperates with God, 
and which human agency may wholly thwart. The one — with all its 
truth —is the theology of absolute inability, and a distant Saviour, 
and an uncertain Holy Ghost, and of waiting for God to do his work, 
— his strange work — if he please and when he please ; the other — 
with all its error —contains the germs of the theology of natural 
ability, and holds forth a present Saviour, and an ever-pleading Spirit, 
and exhorts all men daily, while it is called to-day, to hear God's voice 
now in an accepted time and a day of salvation. (1!) .... . Such 


are, however, the Calvinism and Arminianism concerning which the 
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‘Congregationalist’ once used the phrase, in medio tutissimus ibis. 

. . « It suggested the inquiry, whether there may not be something 
more blessed even than Calvinism; something more awful than even 
Arminianism.” 


Mirabile dictu!) What impossibility remains after this ? 
White is black, and black is white, after all, though we never 
saw how they could be before. Verily, Hercules and Minerva 
were no great things to have lived after April 1, 1859. 

The editor closes up his article and achievements with a furi- 
ous assault upon somebody (it was before our day) for what he 
conceives to be misrepresentation of facts ! and upon the wicked- 
ness in general of perverting a man’s words! The maxim that 
“It takes a rogue to catch a rogue” must have a flaw in it 
somewhere, 

We did suppose such zealous advocacy to be equivalent to 
frank confession of compromise between Arminianism and Cal- 
vinism. But perhaps the word “frank” should not be so 
employed, when we remember that the introduction of Armin- 
ianism, as in the days of the Synod of Dort, and of early Um- 
turianisim, hits always been accompanied by denial of real de- 
parture from established truth. It is at first always affirmed to 
he but a difference of explanation or philosophy. Doubtless many 
who, like * Parley the Porter,” open the door a little to the 
enemy, really think him to be a friend ; they are not aware that 
they are making a breach in the dam which the rushing waters 
will fearfully enlarge. We are willing to make great allowance 


for good intentions, especially when they are meant to be in the 


interest of divine truth ; but we must be allowed to open the 


eyes of the churches to the dangers of all similar beginnings of 
Arminianism. If the * Congregationalist ” could only attord to 
be high-minded, honorable, and true in its spirit and discus- 
sions, it might, with its sprightly abilities and warm sympathies, 
accomplish much good, But if the churches are to receive their 
opinions of the fathers and standards of the denomination through 
such monstrous perversions as those which we have exposed, 
then have we occasion bitterly to say with Isaiah, ** The prophet 
that teacheth lies, he is the tail; for the leaders of this people 
cause them to err; and they that are led of them are destroyed.” 


Such is Historic Arminianism, ancient and modern — ever 
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an alloy of truth —a compromising leaven which tendeth power- 
fully to corruption. The same in reality, it can be traced from 
the days in which the Apostle wrote to the Collossians, “ Be- 
ware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain 
deceit,” down to the present tendency to soften down Bible 
creeds, and pare away the rough angles of doctrinal preaching 
in order that the Gospel may be made more acceptable to car- 
nal reason. It does not yet reject the supernatural events — 
the miracles of the Bible ; but it seeks to put away most that is 
supernatural in religious faith. 

It holds the position in relation to Rationalism which moderate 
drinking holds to drunkenness — which the respectable, cau- 
tious drinking-house holds to the open or low groggery — which 
disease holds to death, — it lets its subjects down gently and 
often unconsciously. 


ARTICLE VII. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Congregational Quarterly, April, 1861. Conducted under th 
sanction of the Congregational Library Association and The 
American Congregational Union. By Rev. J. S. Ciark, D.D., 
H. M. Dexter, A. H. Quint, and I. P. Lanawortnuy. Boston: 
Congregational Building, Chauncey Street. 


Tuts is a good number of an excellent magazine. It has interest- 
ing statistics from that peerless statistical man, the Rev. A. IL. Quint, 
several instructive articles from the careful and never-weary pen of 
the Rev. Dr. J. S. Clark, and an admirable discussion of the ques- 
tion “Where do Scholars and Great Men come from?” by the 
Rev. I. N. Tarbox, presenting a well-digested mass of curious and 
valuable facts, and administering much needed correction to the author 
of the “ Professor’s Story,” in the vein of quiet satire which comes 
so easy to the Secretary. There are other articles of marked interest 
from different and practised pens, and the number is embellished by 
a beautiful steel engraving of Jolin Cotton, “ father of Boston.” The 
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“ Consregational Quarterly” has its own appropriate sphere, which it 
occupies alone, and to which it will do wisely to adhere ;— it does its 
work well, and it ought to be well sustained. 


Lyra Domestica ; Translated from “ The Psaltery and Harp” of 
C.J. P. Serrra: By Ricuarp Massie. With Additional Selec- 
tions by Rev. F. D. Huntinaroyx, D.D. Boston: E. P. Dutton 
& Company, 106 Washington Street. 1861. 


Tuts beautiful volume is a reprint of that published in London, 
with the same title, during the last year, enlarged to more than three 
times its English size, by additions under the hand of the American 
editor. The interesting introduction relates the pleasant incident that 
most of the hymns contained in the First Part were set to music by 
their author, Carl Johann Philipp Spitta, a German Lutheran divine, 
and sung at evening with his daughters. ‘They are admirably adapted 
to such a use — full of evangelical sentiment and devotional feeling, 
simply and sweetly expressed. The Second Part is gleaned from a 


wide range of authors, and contains many gems, both old and new. 


The Rock of Ages; or, Scriptural Testimony to the One Eternal God- 
head of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. by 
Epwarp Henry Bickersteti, M. A. With an Introduction by 
the Rey. F. D. Huntrincron, D. D. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1860. pp. 214. 


Tuts volume is dedicated to the “ Unitarians of England, and to any 
others who confess or conceal doubts regarding the mysteries of the 
faith.” Its object is to prove from the Scriptures the co-equal Deity 
of Jesus Christ and of the Holy Ghost, with that of the eternal Father. 
It must prove a very able and valuable Scripture manual on this im- 
portant subject. 

We have a high opinion of the ability and fervent piety of Bicker- 
steth, and are ready to subscribe to the eloquent words of Dr. Hunting- 
ton in the introduction, concerning the testimony here gathered from 


inspiration. “If we cannot say it is given exhaustively —as indeed 


it can never be, except in the Bible itself, — yet we can sately say 


that it is here marshalled in such original combinations and arrange- 
ments, with such overwhelming fulness and through such delicate 
gradations of analogy, under such a lucid classification both of ideas 
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and of passages, with a scholarship so competent, and a spirit so fair, 
as to supersede all similar compilations, leaving nothing further to be 
desired. Conclusive as the Biblical proof had appeared to us, we 
acknowledge that its vast sweep and marvellous power had never been 
felt as they were after following through these stately and beautiful 
lines of demonstration.” 


Personal History of Lord Bacon, from Unpublished Papers. Vy 
WittiaAm Herwortn Dixon of the Inner Temple. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields, 1861. pp. 424. 


Tue purport of this volume is to nail to the counter as a miserable 
counterfeit that line of Pope —*“ The wisest, brightest, meanest of 
mankind” — to which, more than to any other cause, this biographer 
attributes the damaged condition of the great English philosopher's 
reputation. His charge is this: that “the age that took Voltaire to 
be its guide, found out that Bacon had been a rogue.” Nothing is 
pleasanter than to explode a slander upon a distinguished person. 
We have only room to say that this kindly justice seems here to be 
thoroughly rendered. “ Better late than never.” In) mechanical 
elegance this imprint is tempting, Thanks to the publishers who are 
making this profession a fine art. 

*,* Other Book Notices prepared for this number are necessarily 
omitted. 


REVIEWS, PERIODICALS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


Since the issue of our last Number the following have been laid 


on our Table, and we cheerfully return the courtesy with our own :— 


The Danville Quarterly Review. March, 1861. No. 1. Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, and Cincinnati, Ohio: 
This is a new candidate for favor in the theological world. — It is 


manly, having no ambiguity in style, or compromise of opinions. 


The Evangelical Review for January, 1861. 

This is in the interests of the Lutheran Church Evangelical: 
This Number contains an article on “ Chiliasm, or the Second <Ad- 
vent Schemes,” by far the most able and exhaustive that we have ever 
met, 
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The North American for April comes with its 316 pages of as rich 
and rare and interesting matter as usual. We have not yet had time 
to read it so thoroughly as to speak critically of its articles. 


The Nationa uarterly Review for March has a wit range of 
The National Quarterly Review for March ha wide range of 
topics and scholarship. Hence the want of literary finish in some 
of the articles, as, e. g. the one on “ Americanisms,” is the more 
striking. 


The Bibliotheca for April is above its high average for able articles. 
We are glad to see more doctrinal articles than usual in this Number. 
“The Cross in Nature and Nature in the Cross,” makes a strong 
draft on the fancy, though to read, the essay is intensely interesting. 
Its novelty, if not its logic, carries one along. 


The American Theological Review visits us as an elder brother 
who had left the homestead. We welcome it cordially, as a co-worker 
ina common vineyard. Would that all the children of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony were as worthy. 


The Monthly Religious Magazine tor April is as genial and general 
asever. We feel the tacit praise when it comes to us for the cream 
of Calvinism. Where can we find the cream of Unitarianism ? 


The Church Monthly greets us with a very broad face. And yet 
when we come thoroughly to know its merits, we find a lively, prac- 
tical, godly magazine. Abating something of the Church in its con- 
tents, we enjoy it. 


The Christian Examiner for March shows its strength in seven 
articles. Those of a religious drift, as Dr. Thompson’s “ Plea for 
Eternal Punishment,” and “The Cause of Reason, the Cause of 
Faith,” come with a very frank spirit and free pen. Dr. Thompson’s 
work does not seem to us to have had fair dealing by this reviewer. 


The New Englander for April arrives only in time to be entered. 
We have not read it, but it has a portly look. It is evidently grow- 


ing, and we think its proportions more in symmetry, with the reduc- 
tion of book notices, as shown in the present Number. 


The Pre shyterian Quarterly Review. April. 
This is a rich number of an able periodical. 
VOL. L—NO. LUI. 27 
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The Princeton Review. April, 1861. 
This stanch and stalwart Review has six admirable articles in the 
last issue, either of which is worth the annual subscription. 


We are happy to see a reprint from the “ Bib. Sacra” of July 
1860, of Rev. D. B. Ford’s “ Scriptural Evidence of the Deity of 
Christ.” It is a well-executed digest of this evidence, and a wid 
circulation of it in pamphlet form must do good. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
SHORT SERMONS. 
“T in them and thou in me.” — John 17: 25 


Nor a fusion of natures, but a fellowship of persons, between Christ 
and his followers. Not the method of the oneness, but the certificat 
of the fact. Take his own illustration of the vine and the branches. 
They are one, by the closest of material connections — a vital union 
according to the laws of vegetable life. But the Christian vine grows 
out of, and then back again into, its divine stock, as souls grow into 
one another. The life-principle which combines them is of the high- 
est, most enduring type;—no involuntary adhesion simply, as the 
graft takes hold of the tree and absorbs its forces, and is henceforth 
mechanically a portion of that tree. It is a spontaneous, a preferred 
abiding in Christ ; a settled choice that He and his truth abide in us. 
“Tf ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my love, even as I 
have kept my Father’s commandments, and abide in his love.” How 
elevated and sacred this tie between our hearts and our Redeemer, as 
between his human soul and the unincarnate Godhead. He places us, 
as renewed spirits, in the same fellowship with himself, which, as a 
sinless man, he ever enjoyed with the eternally Holy One : — “ accord- 
ing as his divine power hath given unto us all things that pertain unto 
life and godliness, through the knowledge of him that hath called us 
to glory and virtue; whereby are given unto us exceeding great and 
precious promises ; that by these ye might be partakers of the divine 
nature, having escaped the corruption that is in the world through 
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lust.” This reveals the principle which binds together all the elect 
souls of Christ’s kingdom to him its Chief. It is a nobility of virtue 
and glory, standing in the promise of his sovereign grace, through the 
saving knowledge of himself as the deliverer from guilt and death 
eternal. And is there less of security, of permanency, in a relation 
of sympathetic natures so harmonized, and wedded in their inmost 
loves, than if they were bound together by some stout ligatures of 
external pressure? Let Paul answer now for thousands of believers, 
as when he gave the noble confession of the first disciples: “ For I 
am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principali- 


ties, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, 


nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” Why not this 


persuasion, When the intercession is still breathing from the mercy- 


seat: ——“ As thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 


may be one in us! 


Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name give glory, for thy mercy and 
for thy truth’s sake.”” — Ps. 115: 1. 


Tur main foree of the text is found to be in the meaning of the 
word “ Truth.” Revealed Truth is evidently not referred to, for this 
would be anticlimacteric and pointless ; since the giving of the Bible is 
apart of God’s “ Mercy,” and included under that term. Nor is the 
general truthfulness, the veracity of God intended; for the succeeding 
verse points to continued deliverance and undeserved favor which 
should be quite unexpected by, and unaccountable to, the “ heathen ; ” 
referring perhaps to the siege of Sennacherib. “ Wherefore should the 
heathen say, Where is now their God ?” 

We find that the root meaning of the Hebrew word, ys, here 
translated truth, is firmness, stability, perpetuity, sureness. Faithful- 
ness, fidelity, truth, i.e¢., self-consistency, is a derived and secondary 
meaning. We are to understand the Psalmist as giving glory to the 
name of God for his mercy and for his FIRMNESS tz mercy. It implies 
a strong purpose of mercy to His people, which will not be changed, 
nor jostled off its course even by many transgressions and entire un- 
worthiness on their part. The electing purpose of grace being formed 
before the world began, not on account of any foreseen goodness in 
the elect, but according to His mere good pleasure, that they should 
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be holy, why should he forsake them? The reason of His choice is 
in Himself; and He cannot change. 

Here is the only firm basis of the Christian’s triumphant confidence. 
Our sinfulness and weakness call for abandonment. We look to our- 
selves and are filled with anxiety and fear. Then we turn to God and 
remember his firmness in mercy, remember the everlasting and un- 
changeable basis of our calling, and we rejoice like those who find 
great spoil. We rejoice with humble gratitude, “ Not unto us, O Lord, 
not unto us, but unto thy name, give glory.” “ Being confident of this 
very thing, that he which hath begun a good work in you, will perform 
it until the day of Jesus Christ.” To Him be all the glory throughout 
eternal ages. Amen. 


ARTICLE IX. 
THE ROUND TABLE. 


Ovr Country! — But yesterday twenty millions of people were 
quietly, cheerfully, prosperously, pursuing the avocations of life. 
At the plow, the bench, the loom, the office, the anvil, the wharf, they 
were plying their busy toils. Our Chief Magistrate sends a fact and a 
call from the nation’s Capitol, along the trembling wires, and these 
twenty millions start to their feet! From the Aroostook to the outer 
counties of famishing Kansas, hill and valley, city and hamlet, shop, 
office, and farm, have become a camp, and seventy-five thousand men 
are falling into the line of march for the battle-field. No Cwsar or 
Napoleon ever called so many to arms in so brief a week. No cause 
ever called so loudly for freemen. For it is proposed, in open rebel- 
lion by a section of the country, to pause in a career of unparalleled 
prosperity, and throw up on the historic shore of the centuries the 
greatest national wreck that the waters of time ever washed. The 
issue is forced on these twenty millions by eight millions of their 
brethren, to go to that great ballot-box of nations, the battle-field, and 
vote on the questions — government or anarchy ; republicanism or mon- 
archy ; the rule of majorities or minorities ; the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, or the edicts of plantation life. Our fathers once voted on 
these questions and settled them. The polls were opened at Lexing- 
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ton, and closed at Yorktown. The vote, after eighty years’ standing, 
is doubted. ‘Twenty millions are moving to reaffirm it over the nega- 
tive of eight millions. There is a terrible logic in “the sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon,” and our dearest rights must receive the usual 
crimson baptism. Well, it is of God's method that all the stepping- 
stones of civil progress shall be tinged and made slippery with human 
blood. Knowing the blessing, we accept the price. Sieut patribus, 
sit Deus nobis. 


One of the very pleasant things connected with our enterprise thus 
far is a discovery, to wit: that the number of the firm friends of the 
“Old Theology” is much larger than has been supposed. These all 
rejoice in the appearance of The Boston Review, and in the mutual 
knowledge of each other’s existence. The letters received from vari- 
ous and widely distant sections of the country, do exceedingly cheer 
and strengthen our hearts. The brethren who have written them — 
lay and clerical — will accept our warmest thanks, as also for their 
kind offices in extending our list of subscribers, which kind offices we 
trust they will still continue, as they know we have not a single agent 
in the field. 

As asmall return for their generous codperation, we will make a 
few personal introductions — all under our impenetrable phantom- 
cloud. An able and successful young pastor from Western Massachu- 
setts says: — “In the enterprise you have undertaken I am greatly 
interested. With the Boston Review so far, 1am delighted, and will 
cordially give you my feeble help and limited influence. There is 
abundant need of all you propose to do. Our churches have largely 
drifted from the Gospel of the New Testament. The sacraments are 
very imperfectly understood, and slightingly appreciated by believers. 
The doctrine of the vital and mystical union of the believer in Christ 
is hardly ever mentioned in many orthodox pulpits. Under the ac- 
cursed influence of the sentimental religion of most of our religious 
papers and periodicals, a lax and demoralizing method of interpreta- 
tion is creeping stealthily in, and undermining every one of the fun- 


damental doctrines of grace. None has been so much and so steadily 


covered as that of Future Punishment. The paralysis of benevo- 
lence has largely resulted from secret and unconscious Universalism 
in the heart of our churches.” 

A distinguished preacher in Vermont, and occupying a prominent 
and influential position, writes: — ‘The articles are all of unusual 
and refreshing excellence.” 


We must next introduce the very intelligent pastor of a Baptist 
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church in Massachusetts, who says of the second number: “ The first 
number was good, but this is a decided advance upon it in point of 
interest. If I had known nothing of this Review beforehand, and it 
had been put into my hands, I should have said on reading it —* This 
is not modern religious literature; this is some old book of the last 
century retouched with the neatness and beauty of modern art.’ The 
truth is your Review is a hundred years behind the times, or else, 
what I would rather believe, it is fifty years ahead of them. I am 
struck with the remarkable unity of this number, the articles coming, 
as they do, from so many different authors. It convinces me that the 
Old Theology is one and the same thing, by whomsoever it is handled, 
and from whatever stand-point it is viewed. This Review is just 
suited, in my judgment, to bring the pure Gospel, unmodernized by 
a progressive theology, before the minds of the ministers and intelli- 
gent laymen.” 

A pastor among the hills of New Hampshire, who also belongs to 
the priesthood of learning, favors us with valuable suggestions, which 
we shall, doubtless, turn to account. He says: —“I grow stronger 
for the fullest and broadest possible discussion of facts and dogmas, 
and would pursue errorists to whatever quarter they may resort, 
whether to caves of the earth or to the outer regions of thin air, and 
would meet them and throw down the gauge, in their presence in 
their own element. 1 hope the Review will be broad and strong, 
as well as orthodox, and, while dealing fearlessly with all men, be 
perfectly tolerant with errorists, and those deemed such, — that is, 
slay, if it can, the error, and spare as far as warrantable, the persons 
and motives of the errorists.” 

Not less gratifying is the testimony of the periodical press, as indi- 
eating at once a true appreciation of the character and objects of thi 
Boston Review, and extensive and growing popular favor. A leading 
Boston Daily greeted our last issue in the terms following: — “Of this 
second number of a religious periodical, the appearance of which has 
excited unusual interest, we will only say it is better than the first 
number in the general quality and variety of its contents. Superior 
to the first it could hardly be, in respect to certain articles of which 
we formerly expressed our opinion. We are confident that due atten- 
tion to the enterprise — and such an undertaking requires unwearied 
attention — will soon make it extensively popular and useful among 
the large class into whose hands it is likely to fall.” The New York 
Observer says: —“The second number of this new Review fully 
maintains the high character for soundness and pungency established 
by the first.” 
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The testimony of the Jecorder is equally decisive, as follows : — 
“The March number of this new periodical, which is published once 
in two months, contains several articles of uncommon value. That 
on *The Old and New Theology, and the one on ‘The Theology of 
Plymouth Pulpit,’ are sufficient to give character to such a work for 
at least half a year. The continuance of articles of such ability, and 
bearing so directly on matters of present interest, will soon secure ¢ 
sogod circulation for the work.” 


Magnanimity, great and unaccountable toward ourselves! “ Let 
that Review live, say we.” — Jndependent, April 4. 


We are sorry to see that some of our little friends are in a naughty 
temper. It not only makes them feel bad, but spoils their faces ; and 
folks that get angry frequently are sure to be laughed at, and nobody 
cares for them or minds their scolding. They should try hard to con- 
trol their naughty tempers, should never call names, and by all means 
should think three times at least before they speak out loud about 
people * lying ;” because it sounds unmannerly and rude, and because 


folks that are hasty to charge others with “/ying” are very apt to 


be suspected of not always keeping to the truth themselves. We 
trust our little friends are sorry, and we trust they will listen to us 
when we say to them kindly, that they must try to conquer their 
naughty temper, if they want people to love them. We would advise 
them, whenever they feel it beginning to rise in their bosom, to count 
a hundred before they speak, or perhaps if they would spell slowly 
some long word, and hard to pronounce, it might answer just as well, 
thus: — 


C-O-N G-R-E G-A T-I-O-N A-L_ I-S-T. 


The best thing of all however, we think, would be to say over to 
themselves every night when they go to bed, something out of the 
Bible, as “ He that is soon angry dealeth foolishly ;” Prov. 14: 17; 
or some nice verse of a hymn, such as — 


“ 


Sut children, you should never let 
Your angry passions rise ;” &c. 


Anotuer Cuurcit GONE OVER TO ARMINIANISM.— The old 
and the new creeds of a church in Massachusetts have been put in 
our hands. The alterations are the suppression of those doctrines 
that distinguish us from Arminians. 
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The doctrine of an “ efficacious ” call by the Spirit of God is strick- 
en out. The doctrine of Election also disappears by the suppression 
of the words of the Holy Ghost at the mouth of Paul —“were 
chosen in Christ before the foundation of the world, that they should 
be holy and without blame before him in love.” 

The doctrine of God’s decrees, as eternal and foreordaining, is also 
wanting, while the doctrine of foreknowledge is inserted. 

This church does not seem to have taken the advice, “in medio tu- 
tissimus ibis,” in its wanderings from Calvinism. Or perhaps it began 
under that advice, but could not stop im medio, and so went over 
wholly to Arminianism. 

If we have read correctly of that middle line, it has a very steep 
though pleasantly winding grade, and the cars have no brakes. 


Beware tue Ipes or Marcu! Shakspeare. — There were pre- 
monitions uttered on succeeding weeks in the month of March, that 
a very big gun was being fixed up with great and protracted labor 
for a discharge intended to take effect on our ill-fated selves. This 
thing was being done in Chicago, and in the neighborhood of the 
“ Congregational Herald.” Those were weeks of suspense and ap- 
prehension, for who could tell what the result might be! Well, at 
last the gun went off, but, sooth to say, nobody was killed, and nobody 
hit; and strangest of all, there was no noise even, except a great 
sputtering and fizzing, though the smoke was seen at a considerable 
distance. For, while there was ever so much powder, there was no 
shot (it is supposed they hadn’t any,) nor was there any wadding ; 
hence the sputtering and fizzing. We hope no mischief was done to 
the office of the * Herald;” but we much fear that the “ Brother” who 
put in the powder and touched the gun off, must have had his whisker: 
singed, as Avs beard has been grown a good while, notwithstanding his 
senses are not sufficiently exercised to discern between “the old and 
new theology.” 





